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r AHE tremendous effort made by the Germans 
last Sunday at Verdun may quite possibly 
mark the virtual end of the struggle in this 

region. Its scale and determination exceeded anything 

that has been witnessed in the course of the past seven 
weeks’ fighting since the first great rush. It must 
have been expected to accomplish a great deal; it 
accomplished practically nothing. Very large fresh 
forces were brought up, a long bombardment preceded 
the attack, and the attempt to advance was made 
along the greater part of a twenty-mile front. The 
only success which the Germans were able to record as 
a result of all this organised effort was the occupation 
of 500 yards of an advanced French trench on the 
lower slopes of the Mort Homme. Everywhere else 
the failure was complete. The German Higher Com- 
mand has often shown a propensity for doing what 
it is not expected to do, but there must be limits to 
its readiness to sacrifice men for no better reason than 
that its enemies have not ventured to anticipate such 

a playing into their hands. That the Germans will 

continue much longer to hurl masses of men against 

what is by this time probably the best organised sector 
of the whole French front seems past belief. 
* * * 

The success of the German submarine campaign 
during the past three weeks has been very considerable. 
Expressed as a percentage of the British Merchant 
Marine, the tonnage of the vessels sunk is not very great, 
but the losses have been ~ tinctly heavier than in any 
equal previous period. sow long it will take the 
British Naval authorities to break the back of this new 


campaign we cannot tell; but neither can we doubt 
their ability to do it. The possibilities of submarine 
warfare were pretty fully explored last summer, and its 
limitations are well understood. The average German 
submarine is perhaps larger, faster and better-armed 
now than then ; but though that may mean more power 
of destruction, it does not mean more power of 
concealment or appreciably less vulnerability. The 
ultimate fate of a U-boat which haunts any shipping 
route may be slow in descending, but it is sure. Mean- 
while Germany is inviting President Wilson to agree to 
an investigation of the facts as to the sinking of the 
Sussex, to be conducted by a mixed committee in 
accordance with the Hague Convention. The contempt 
for American diplomacy implied in this proposal to 
shelve the whole question for some months, while the 
indiscriminate submarine campaign proceeds to its 
natural termination, will prove, we imagine, to be 
another German miscalculation. 


* * * 


The story of the attempt to relieve General Townshend 
at Kut is a serial which is always at an exciting point and 
always leaving off. The public are at a further dis- 
advantage in regard to it in that they have never, for 
obvious reasons, been presented with a full synopsis of 
the earlier chapters. For three months past it has been 
understood that the besieged force could hold out for 
a certain period; so that the relieving force is fighting 
not only against a large, well-equipped and well- 
entrenched army, plus floods and unique difficulties of 
transport, but also against time. We may reasonably 


hope that General Townshend's original estimate of his 
capacity to endure a siege was a conservative one, and 
that the critical moment will not arrive quite so soon as 
the date to which the relieving force is working. There 
is at all events every reason to suppose that Sir Percy 
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Lake is adequately provided with men and material 
for his task, and that as far as military calculations can 


go he will not fail. The floods are, of course, the in- 
calculable element ; they may help him or hinder him 
according as to where and when they take place. They 
may render carefully organised entrenchments untenable 
even more effectively than shell-fire, but at the same 
time they may so narrow the attackable front as to 


make it almost impregnable. 
* * * 


, 


The “ recruiting problem ”’ still occupies a great deal 
of attention in the lobbies of the House of Commons 
and in a section of the Press, and we suppose it will 
continue to do so until the Government makes up its 
mind to put its foot down and have done with this 
most unpleasant and bitterest of our war controversies. 
It is essentially an artificial, not a real, problem. It 
exists, that is to say, simply and solely because it is 
convenient to certain people that it should exist. We 
do not mean, of course, that the question of getting men 
for military service is not important ; it is, or has been, 
for us one of the two or three main problems of the war. 
But it has been solved. The final solution was provided 
by the Derby campaign. By the time that campaign 
was ended some six million men of military age in the 
United Kingdom had from first to last volunteered for 
service. The remnant was obviously inconsiderable, 
and experience of the working of the Military Service Act 
has shown that as far as single men were concerned it 
might fairly be described as negligible. It is safe to 
say that the number of men fit for general service 
obtained by compulsion is not more than 1 per cent. of 
the number of those who are actually serving as volun- 
teers. Another 1 or perhaps even 2 per cent. (counting 
of course only the unattested) may be obtained by the 
process of substituting married for unmarried men in 
the various starred occupations. But that is all. 

* * a 

It is important to bear these proportions in the mind 
if the “ problem” and the merits of the present con- 
troversy concerning it are to be properly understood. 
We are told that “ general compulsion ’”’ is necessary 
because according to War Office estimates there will be 
a “shortage ’’ of new recruits coming up for training 
next autumn—the assumption of course being that a 
certain number of recruits are required every month to 
maintain the strength of the armies in the field. No 
doubt on this basis there will be a shortage. Sooner or 
later there is bound to be, since the monthly demand 
of the War Office is greatly in excess of the number of 
youths who in each month reach military age. Compulsion 
of the married will not avert the inevitable moment ; it 
might postpone it by a week, by two weeks, perhaps 
even by three ; but the last is quite an outside estimate. 
There will still be a shortage “in the autumn.” That 
is why we say that the Derby scheme provided a final 
solution of the recruiting problem. It secured well over 
95 per cent. of the actually available men, and all the 
controversy that we have had since has been over the 
remaining fraction of 5 per cent. The quarrel that is 
now being so energetically fostered by Sir Edward 
Carson and his friends concerns only a remnant of a 
remnant—say } per cent. of the men already joined. 






A well-known American journalist, Mr. Frederick 
Palmer (who a few months ago contributed to the 
Times an admirable series of articles on the Navy), has 
recently been describing the temper of Great Britain at 
war for the benefit of his countrymen. Of our recruiting 
he says (Collier’s Weekly, April 1st) :-— 

One million volunteers and England reviles the slackers ; two 
million and England reviles the slackers still harder; three 
millions and she reviles the slackers harder yet, in tones heard 
over the world and taken by those who don’t know these islanders 
as proof of their failure out of their own mouths. 

Up to a certain point of course the proceedings which 
Mr. Palmer describes are not quite so unreasonable as 
they appear. It was inevitable that as recruiting went 
on and began to reach those who were strongly bound 
to civil life by family and business ties, greater and 
greater efforts should have been needed to get men to 
enlist, and stronger language used about those who still 
remained behind. But when the job is done, when, as 
everyone knows, the Army and its reserves have reached 
their maximum strength, and cannot be appreciably 
enlarged except by means (e.g., the depletion of one or 
more of the great industries hitherto considered indis- 
pensable) which no one advocates, then it is not natural 
and inevitable that the outcry about “the recruiting 
problem ” should be more violent than ever. On the 
contrary the phenomenon is quite unnatural and on the 
face of it seems to demand some special explanation. 

* * * 


But as we have seen, this is not the only feature about 
the present agitation that is calculated to puzzle the 
outside observer. There are several such. One is that 
the agitation concerns a problem which is already 
solved ; a second is that if it were completely successful 
it would not appreciably increase the strength of the 
Army—a matter of 4 per cent. one way or the other ; 
a third is that these champions of the Army’s needs do 
not propose the adoption of the only steps—admittedly 
disastrous—by which the Army actually could be 
enlarged; and the fourth and insome ways most remark- 
able feature of all—unique, we imagine, in the history 
of wars—is that the demand for more recruits is being 
raised not by any of the people responsible for carrying 
on the war and bringing it to a successful conclusion 
(it is known that even the Unionist Members of the 
Cabinet do not consider “general compulsion” 
necessary), but by an outside group of wholly irre- 
sponsible individuals who are so inadequately informed 
that they have to ask, and are indeed asking, the 
Government for the facts necessary to support their 
own case. Sir Edward Carson and the Times are very 
indignant that their activities in this matter should be 
described as a political intrigue. But if it is not an 
intrigue, what on earth is it? What is the explanation 
of it all? Is there indeed anyone who frequents West- 
minster or Fleet Street, or who touches what are called 
‘political circles,’” who does not know that if there were 
any other weapon which offered at this juncture a better 
means of destroying the Coalition Government, that 
weapon would instantly supersede “general com- 
pulsion ”’ alike in the leading articles of the Times and 
in the speeches of Sir Edward Carson to his Ginger 
friends ? 
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One cannot blame Lord Montagu for having resigned 
from the War Air Committee if, as he stated at Bir- 
mingham on Wednesday, the Committee was without 
effective power even to co-ordinate the respective 
policies of the military and naval departments of 
aviation ; still less to initiate new developments. But 
we should have thought that his experiences would have 
given him a keener appreciation of the inherent diffi- 
culties of setting up in the midst of this war the Board 
of Aviation—or Air Ministry—which he demands. We 
do not see how it is possible to restrict, in any way, 
the liberty of the War Office and the Admiralty to 
develop their separate air services in accordance with 
what they deem to be their special requirements ; 
for the needs of the two services coincide up to a certain 
point, but only up to a certain point. Yet, without 
such restriction, is a central authority possible? Lord 
Montagu went on to say that, in his view, the real 
lesson of Verdun was that land and sea warfare having 
reached the point of “ stagnation,” the war must be 
decided in the air. This view has been expressed before 
by enthusiastic airmen, but it does not seem to us to be 
sense. By all means let us regard the air service as a 
crucial factor in the war, if that is to lead to more 
ingenuity and determination being put into the develop- 
ment of our aerial equipment. But it is scarcely to be 
conceived that aircraft in this war can develop such 
offensive power as to be able to compel one side or the 
other to give in ; and if statements about the war being 
“decided in the air’’ do not mean that, then they 
are only loose talk of the sort which public speakers, 
claiming any sort of authority, ought to avoid. 

* * * 

Nothing in the whole history of the war has been quite 
so horrible, so shocking to one’s sense of what civilisation 
implies, as the official story published this week of the 
typhus epidemic amongst the prisoners of war at 
Wittenberg Camp. We had had before in the letters 
and diaries of individual prisoners a few glimpses of 
the terrible conditions which prevailed there ; but now 
we have a comprehensive account based on full medical 
reports; and hardened as we are nowadays to stories 
of cruelty and suffering, the truth of Wittenberg almost 
passes belief. The food supplied from the beginning 
was utterly insufficient, overcoats and underclothing 
had been taken away, and many men had neither boots 
nor socks nor shirts even in the winter; there was no 
wash-house ; and when the typhus came the British 
prisoners were already weakened by months of cold and 
hunger. The regulations provided that every mattress 
should be shared by three prisoners—one French, one 
British, and one Russian, and this close herding was 
deliberately maintained after the lice-borne epidemic 
broke out. Soap was only issued to the amount of one 
cupful for a room of 120 prisoners at intervals of many 
weeks. Savage dogs were habitually employed to 
terrorise the prisoners ; flogging with a rubber whip was 
frequent ; men were tied to posts with their arms above 
their heads for hours. To many the typhus “ came as a 
godsend ”’ because it relieved them of the presence of 
their German guards. 

oe 


* * 
As soon as the epidemic began—it lasted seven months 


—the German medical staff left the camp, never to 
enter it again until the danger was over. The only 
exception to this was a single hurried visit by the chief 
medical officer, Dr. Aschenbach, who came in a complete 
rubber suit, with mask and gloves, and who was subse- 
quently awarded the Iron Cross for his services in 
combating the epidemic. When the British doctors 
arrived every obstacle was put in their way; proper 
food, drugs and medical appliances were withheld ; they 
were not even permitted to isolate the patients. They 
found the patients alive with vermin; “in the half- 
light Major Priestly attempted to brush what he took 
to be an accumulation of dust from the folds of a 
patient’s clothes, and he discovered it to be a moving 
mass of lice.’ On one oceasion Major Fry begged Dr. 
Aschenbach, who was standing outside the wire entangle- 
ments, for some medical requisite urgently required. 
The German doctor curtly refused, and turned away 
with the words, “Schweine Engliinder.” No soap 
could be obtained even for hospital purposes, until 
eventually some was permitted to be sent from England. 
When the patients died they were carried to their 
graves to an accompaniment of jeers and insults 
from the Germans outside the wire. Of the first four 
English doctors to arrive all took the disease, and 
three died. 
* * * 

The habit of making excuses for one’s enemy or at 
least of giving him the benefit of every possible doubt, 
is a habit to be cultivated; but there are limits to 
its application. The Germans give the more charit- 
ably-minded of their foes no chance to exercise their 
charity. They leave no doubts of which they can be 
given the benefit. There is no room for theories of 
carelessness or bad organisation. Their brutality is 
self-conscious, incredible, unashamed, official—and re- 
warded with the Iron Cross. When every conceivable 
allowance and deduction from the evidence has been 
made for prejudice or exaggeration, enough remains 
almost to shake belief in the bases of civilised life. The 
deliberate maltreatment, prolonged and systematic, of 
sick and wounded prisoners is not one of “ the horrors 
of war”’’; it is an infamy which one imagined had 
been banished from Europe for centuries. The verdict 
which will be passed on Germany is the verdict of the 
armies which are fighting against her. Is there amongst 
these one man who, if he were offered the choice of 
being taken prisoner by Germans or Turks, Austrians 
or Arabs, Bulgars or Persian bandits or Dervishes, 
would hesitate to choose any captor rather than a 
German? And yet some people tell us that the spirit 
of German militarism is a meaningless phrase! 

* ak a 

It is stated that France, Italy, Germany and Austria 
intend to put the Daylight Saving Scheme into operation 
on May Ist, when all clocks in these countries are to be 
put forward an hour. Will not some Member of 
Parliament who is in favour of this measure of national 
economy and health raise the matter once more and 
insist on obtaining from the Government their reason 
for not adopting it in this country? Is it an influential 
feminine objection to the concomitance of dinner toilettes 
and daylight ? 
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THE PEACE TERMS OF LONDON 
AND BERLIN 


T the Guildhall in November, 1914, the Prime 
A Minister declared that we should not sheathe 
the sword until (among other things) “ the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally 
destroyed.” He repeated and reaffirmed this declaration 
at the same place a year later. It has had many 
commentators, the last of whom, not a fortnight ago, 
was the German Chancellor. Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who misquoted the text, substituting “‘ power ”’ 
for “domination” (a very material change), objected 
that it closed the door to negotiation. ‘* Imagine,” he 
said, “ that I proposed to Mr. Asquith that he should sit 
down at a table with me and negotiate about the possi- 
bility of a peace, and he were to begin by demanding the 
final and complete annihilation of Prussia’s power— 
the conversation would be ended before it had begun. 
To such conditions of peace we have only one answer 
left, and that is given by our sword.” 
On Monday Mr. Asquith replied to this commentary 
by offering one of his own. The most important sen- 
tences deserve to be quoted. 


Great Britain and France alike entered the war not to strangle 
Germany, not to wipe her off the map of Europe, not to destroy 
or mutilate her national life, certainly not to interfere with (to 
use the Chancellor’s language) the “‘ free existence of her national 
endeavours.” We were driven both here and in France to take 
up arms in order to prevent Germany (which for this purpose 
means Prussia) from establishing a position of military menace 
and‘ dominance over her neighbours. On several occasions in 
the last ten years Germany has given evidence of her intention 
to dictate to Europe under threat of war; and in violating the 
neutrality of Belgium she proved that she meant to establish 
her ascendancy even at the price of a universal war and of tearing 
up the basis of European policy as established by treaty. The 
purpose of the Allies in the war is to defeat that attempt ; and 
thereby pave the way for an international system which will 
secure the principle of equal rights for all civilised states. 


The explanation given of the famous words is only 
what any straightforward and competent interpreter 
of them would have given all along. It adds nothing 
and retracts nothing. But it goes to the root of the 
matter, which is that Prussianised Germany, “ con- 
trolled ’’ (as the Prime Minister went on to say) “ by 
a military caste,” has for years behaved in the society 
of nations as a uniquely aggressive Power; that the 
war arose through her flinging the sword into the scales 
in support of a brutal policy of unbearable bullying ; 
and that no satisfactory end can be seen for it until the 
bully is so effectually defeated and humbled that 
peaceful international life can be resumed without the 
menace remaining in the background. Let us add, 
that the need for this defeat has only been made clearer 
and more inevitable by the course of the struggle itself. 
The cynical and total disregard for the sanctity of 
agreements and the dictates of humanity shown by 
the German war-chiefs sharpens and hardens the mortal 
conflict between their way of looking at things and the 
civilised way; and the very success of their military 
machine renders necessary their complete crushing, 
in proportion as their near approaches to victory would 
otherwise lead them to try again. 





The amplification of the Prime Minister's formula 
may make it less alarming to a pacific private German 
citizen (if ever it reaches him in an ungarbled form) ; but 
it does not touch the objection of the German Chancellor. 
It remains true that if he and Mr. Asquith met round 
a table at the present stage, “‘ the conversation would be 
ended before it had begun.” This is not the fault of the 
formula ; it only means that from the Allies’ point of 
view the present is the wrong time for peace negotiations. 
Any peace concluded to-day or to-morrow must reflect 
the military situation at the moment. Germany is un- 
conquered and practically uninvaded; she holds 
Belgium, Poland, Serbia and Montenegro, and her 
armies are deeply entrenched in France and Russia. 
If the first essential of a satisfactory peace is that the 
aggressor should be unmistakably defeated, such a peace 
is not yet possible. That does not, of course, mean 
that before negotiations can be opened, the enemy 
forces must necessarily have been driven out of all the 
occupied territory. The Allies need not even have 
obtained a sensational offensive success. Some games of 
chess are won after the opponent has swept off many of 
your pieces and before you have captured many of his. 
Germany may not be losing great battles, but she is 
being heavily damaged in other ways. She suffers from 
the attrition of her manhood; she suffers from the 
destruction of her economic resources. The eventual 
result, if these processes went on long enough, would be 
defeats in the field ; but when they became certain, the 
belligerents might not wait to see them actually worked 
out. Negotiations could then be, perhaps, conducted 
not on the basis of Germany’s past victories but on that 
of her impending collapse ; and the resulting settlement 
might substantially comply with Mr. Asquith’s require- 
ment. The Central Empires would be in the position of 
a besieged city, which had defied all attempts to storm 
it, and even made dashing sallies, but was nevertheless 
compelled to surrender. 

The last reflection may be commended to those who 
argue that we cannot win the war without winning big 
battles on the Western Front. Such battles would open 
the speediest and most unmistakable path to victory ; 
just as the quickest and most decisive way of taking a 
town is to storm it. But it is not the only way; and 
in a war which remains single through all its variety of 
points and methods, the other ways lead to the same 
goal. How near are we to it? If one took the German 
Chancellor's last speech at its face-value, one would say 
that it is very far off. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg sounds 
a confident and truculent note, and talks of German 
victory as an accomplished fact. After such tremendous 
events, he says, there can be no status quo ante. N either 
in Belgium nor in Poland will Germany retire without a 
settlement which will bring these countries securely 
within the orbit of German influence. His declarations 
regarding Belgium (to take that alone) fairly merit the 
comment which he passed upon the Asquith formula. 
Any diplomatic conversation at present conceivable, 
which started with them, “‘ would be ended before it had 
begun.” 

There must be an element of pose and of bluff in the 
Chancellor's tone. He would be lacking in ordinary 
prudence if at this stage he did not pitch his ostensible 
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hopes high. Nothing succeeds like success ; and he had 
to consider the effect of his speech alike on his own 
people, on their Allies, on neutrals, and on the enemy. 
We get some idea of the discount to be made on this 
score if we read his rose-coloured account of the food 
and business situation in Germany. Limited as our 
information about it is, we know enough to see that the 
Chancellor’s optimism is very careless of realities. We 
should be only doing what he wants if we swallowed it 
uncritically. Nevertheless, while it lasts and our power 
lasts negotiation is impossible. A condition of German 
defeat, palpably and unmistakably established and 
admitted before all the world, including the German 
people, is for us the one indispensable preliminary to a 
lasting peace settlement. Any other settlement would 
be an Allied failure. : 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AS A MEANS OF THRIFT 


T is hard to know what the Cabinet really believes 
I and desires and intends with regard to popular 
saving. Leading Ministers publicly urge economy 
upon the wage-earners ; elaborate arrangements are 
made to induce them to buy Government Bonds; and 
official committees proclaim by posters that it is “‘ bad 
form ” to spend money on clothes. Meanwhile Ministers 
modestly conceal their own examples in restriction of 
consumption ; the committees on savings are snubbed 
and limited in their operations; and the big drapers 
are allowed once more to make the predominant note 
of the newspapers the ancient heresy that “ spending 
money is good for trade.”’ We do not see the President 
of the Board of Trade enlisting in the savings campaign 
the powerful aid of the Co-operative Movement or the 
Trade Unions, each of which could, for its own purposes 
and within its own sphere, easily accumulate a fund of 
a million or two by levies and subscriptions, which 
would, until it was needed, swell the Government's 
balances. What is even more strange is that we do not 
find the Government making use of the statutory 
powers that it actually possesses to so secure a certain 
measure of saving on the part of the wage-earners. 
Does the Government really desire a general restriction 
of personal consumption, and a widespread popular 
saving, or does it not ? 

We believe that a very drastic limitation of the 
personal consumption and use of commodities and 
services, by all families spending more than is required 
for healthy subsistence, is absolutely necessary for a 
successful continuance of the war and for the avoidance 
of subsequent financial disaster. The nation now needs 
for other purposes the labour that could be set free if 
we all reduced our personal expenditure. The amount 
to be saved by this means is naturally enormously 
greater among the couple of million families now 
assessed to Income Tax, and notably among the eighty 
or a hundred thousand of them living on more than 
£1,000 a year, than it is among the eight or nine million 
families below the Income Tax exemption limit of £130 
a year. We despair of effecting any substantial re- 
striction of personal consumption among the mass of 
the rich, except by direct taxation more drastic than 
Mr. McKenna is proposing. There is, indeed, a very 
strong case, from the standpoint of the economist, for 
the principle of the Bill for the Conscription of Wealth 
that Mr. W. C. Anderson, M.P., will introduce into the 
House of Commons as soon as the Government permits 





any private Member’s Bill to be printed. With regard 
to the eight or nine million families below the Income 
Tax level (among whom it should be remembered there 
are still a million or more not getting a pound a week) 
the object cannot be attained by taxation because of the 
difficulty of preventing such taxation from permanently 
lowering the standard of life of the wage-earning 
population—the worst economic disaster that can pos- 
sibly happen to a community. But there is a way by 
which the Government could, without any new statutory 
powers, merely by a Treasury Order, at once increase 
the working-class savings by six or seven million 
pounds a year—many times as much as the War 
Savings Committee will effect by all its propaganda 
and at the same time greatly facilitate the task of the 
Government’s own “ Reconstruction Committee” in 
providing for “ Labour after the War.” That way is 
an extension to all industries, with certain definite 
exceptions, of the scheme of Unemployment Insur- 
ance under Part II of the National Insurance Act 
of 1911. 

Unemployment Insurance has so far been compul- 
sorily applied only to certain specified trades, mainly 
engineering, building, shipbuilding, the making of 
vehicles and works of construction. These comprise 
now nearly three million wage-earners, or about one- 
fifth of the whole. The workman contributes 2}d. per 
week each, the employer a like amount, and the State a 
penny, making sixpence a week in all. This sum pro- 
vides, after a waiting period of six months, Unemployed 
Benefit of seven shillings a week when out of work, 
which Trade Unions may arrange to dispense themselves 
to their own members. Four years’ experience shows 
that the scheme commands the adhesion of workmen 
and employers alike; it works smoothly and with sur- 
prisingly little friction ; it bids fair to prove actuarially 
sound—there is at present an accumulated fund running 
into millions—and it has already been of great assistance 
in preventing distress and demoralisation. The scheme, 
whilst not providing by any means all that is required 
with regard to Unemployment—it does nothing to 
prevent the occurrence of Unemployment, which it is 
now within the power of the Government largely to prevent, 
whenever it chooses by means known to the Board of Trade 
—nevertheless reflects great credit on its author, Sir 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith. We suggest that it should 
now be extended to the whole of the wage-earners, with 
any necessary exceptions (such as the coal miners). 
This can be done, under the Act, at any rate up to an 
additional five million wage-earners, by a mere Treasury 
Order. The machinery for working the scheme already 
exists all over the Kingdom, and the necessary expan- 
sion to deal with more cases would—at least for the 
present—be mainly a matter of additional clerical 
labour, for which women are well adapted. The moment 
for such an extension of the scheme is singularly oppor- 
tune, as most employers are making exceptional profits ; 
and many of them (including nearly all the large firms) 
would simply charge their own contribution in diminu- 
tion of their Excess Profits Tax. The percentage of 
Unemployment stands at a minimum, and working- 
class organisations are disposed to fall in with any 
scheme that promises some help in meeting the terrible 
strain that they anticipate when peace comes. The War 
Office has already undertaken to pay for putting into 
Unemployment Insurance for a year the three million 
men whom it contemplates discharging from the Army. 
The Ministry of Munitions will be driven to make some 
similar temporary provision for such of the workers to 
be discharged from war trades as are not already within 
the scheme. The six months waiting period (absolutely 
necessary, as was found in the distress of September, 
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1914, for the initiation of the scheme) can now be 
endured without hardship. The future liability to be 
assumed by the Treasury is limited to a penny per week 
each for the numbers actually unemployed; and this 
will be in reduction of the liability which the Govern- 
ment would otherwise have to meet by votes of the 
House of Commons under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905, when the money would be spent in a much 
more demoralising way by the Local Distress Com- 
mittees. It would be worth a great deal if the nation 
could feel that all its wage-earners, and not merely one- 
sixth of the better paid among them, were at least 
so far protected from the misery and demoralisation of 
involuntary Unemployment, as to be assured of seven 
shillings a week each when thrown out of work by the 
dislocation that will come with the cessation of 
the present four or five millions a day of war 
expenditure. 

There are two additional reasons, rooted in equity, 
for the immediate extension of Unemployment In- 
surance. The Government, apparently under pressure 
from the Committee on Retrenchment, has broken faith 
with the Trade Unions outside the scope of the com- 
pulsorily insured trades, by summarily withdrawing the 
contribution of one-sixth of their expenditure on Un- 
employment Benefit, which it has been making under 
Part II of the Insurance Act. This contribution of one- 
sixth (much below what is being made to Trade Unions 
in some places by public authorities in Belgium and 
Norway, and even in Germany) was merely the equiva- 
lent of ‘“‘the Government penny” contributed to the 
compulsorily insured trades. It was part of the bargain 
under which the Trade Unions and the Labour Party 
accepted Part II of the Act, and on the strength of 
which the Trade Unions have been supporting the 
administration of Unemployment Insurance. Now the 
workmen outside the compulsorily insured trades— 
five-sixths of the whole—find themselves contributing 
in their taxes to the Unemployment Insurance scheme 
without getting anything in return. This breach of 
faith on the part of the Government—presumably 
excused as a temporary measure of war emergency at a 
time when Unemployment is at a minimum—will need 
to be remedied as soon as possible, and the best way 
would be to bring all trades within the compulsory 
scheme. The second reason is one of justice to the 
women wage-earners. Although there are more than 
five million women wage-earners compared with eleven 
million men, the arbitrary selection of trades to be com- 
pulsorily insured against Unemployment resulted in 
omitting all but a few tens of thousands of women. At 
present, it is estimated that 25 per cent. of all the male 
wage-earners are thus insured, partly at the public 
expense, and fewer than 8 per cent. of the females. The 
four or five millions of uninsured female wage-earners, 
who are very much worse off than the insured men, 
are being forced, in the taxes that they pay, to contribute 
towards “the Government penny”’ that enables the 
three millions of relatively well-paid men to be insured 
against Unemployment, without getting any such 
insurance themselves. To extend the scheme to all 
the women wage-earners, at the moment when a large 
number of them are getting more wages than they have 
been accustomed to receive, would seem an ideal way of 
redressing this injustice, and of enabling them, at the 
price of submitting to a weekly deduction of 2$d. from 
their wages, to secure Unemployment Benefit of seven 
shillings a week in the bad time to come. 

We realise that the Cabinet is fully occupied with 
more important business, but this matter of starting 
an extended system of working-class saving is urgent, 
and need take up only ten minutes of the time of a 
Cabinet meeting. The Prime Minister, indeed, has only 


to sanction Mr. Runciman’s decision, and the excellent 
permanent officials of the Board of Trade will carry our 
the scheme without further troubling Ministers.y For 
this—though it would add altogether, within the next 
twelve months, some ten millions sterling to Mr, 
McKenna’s war chest—is one of those reforms of which 
all parties would approve. It would please both the 
Trade Unions and the Charity Organisation Society, the 
political economists and the revolutionaries, Lord 
Cromer and Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and Mr. G. D. H. Cole. We find it difficult to believe 
that there can be in the Government any real wish to 
secure increased popular savings, whilst so eminently 
desirable a reform is refused sanction. 


GERMANY AND POLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE speech of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
of April 5th contains an explicit statement 
of German intentions with regard to the 
occupied districts in the East. ‘‘ Would Germany,” 
asked the Chancellor, ‘‘ ever of her free will surrender 
to the rule of reactionary Russia the peoples that 
have been liberated by her and her allies between the 
Baltic Sea and the Volhynian Marshes, be they Poles, 
Balts, Lithuanians, or Letts?” Then, forgetting, 
apparently, that the contrast of “ liberty ’’ and “ reac- 
tion” was the foundation of his rhetorical question, 
and Germany's disinterested idealism its Jettmotif, 
he reassured the House :—‘‘ No, gentlemen, Russia 
must not be allowed a second time to deploy her armies 
on the unprotected frontier of East and West Prussia.” 
“Storms of applause ’’ followed that evidently most 
welcome dénouement of German idealism. ‘“ Not again 
shall Russia with the help of French gold use the land 
of the Vistula as a gate of invasion, and fall upon 
unprotected Germany.” If any fears of “ political 
romanticism” had still been hovering in the anxious 
minds of the audience, this tactful geographical cir- 
cumlocution forthe name of “ Poland ’’ must assuredly 
have put them at rest. 

The Chancellor’s statement contains a threat against 
Russia; never has a more despondent threat been 
made. In the words of the Vossische Zeitung, it 
implies an acknowledgment of the fact that there is 
not even “the smallest desire for peace in Russia’”’ 
and that Germany “ must go on with the war until 
England is ready for peace.” If Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has come at last to understand the Russian 
attitude, it may be hoped that in time he will grasp also 
that of Great Britain ; he will then recognise that the 
final fate of Eastern Europe must and will be decided 
no less on the high seas and trade-routes of the world, 
than in the forests and swamps of Lithuania and 
Volhynia. Maybe he knows it already ; maybe he 
knows that any declarations of his, short of surrender, 
are wasted on the Entente Powers; but he must still 
continue to speak—for the internal forum. Here lies 
the true meaning of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
statement concerning the future of the occupied terri- 
tories in the East. It is a promise given to the German 
annexationists and to Austria-Hungary. The German 
chauvinists are bitter over the fall of Tirpitz; they 
have to be placated in the matter of war-aims. Pre- 
liminary negotiations for a Central European Union 
are being carried on with the Dual Monarchy. Its 
statesmen now receive the promise that Germany 
will not seek separate peace with Russia, disregarding 
the war-aims of Austria-Hungary. 
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The need of satisfying the wishes of these two groups 
accounts for whatever positive side there is to the 
Chancellor’s statement. The fact that these wishes 
do not coincide beyond a certain point accounts for 
its vagueness. In a speech delivered in the Hungarian 
Parliament on December 7th, 1915, Count Julius 
Andrassy declared that two cardinal mistakes might be 
committed by the Central Powers with regard to 
Poland: the one would be to hand it back to Russia, 
the other to partition it between Austria and Germany. 
Austrian statesmen, no doubt, agree with the Magyars 
on both points, but for different reasons are less insistent 
on the latter; the Viennese Neue Freie Presse in its 
report of Count Andrassy’s speech reproduced at 
length his condemnation of a possible handing back 
of Poland to Russia, but suppressed all reference to 
a new partition. The German Conservatives of the 
Krupp clique, or of the group of Prussian Junkers, 
are wild at the mere idea of an even partial reconsti- 
tution of Poland, under whatever Power that may be ; 
they would prefer the old triple partition of Poland, 
in short, the status quo ante bellum, to a union of Aus- 
trian and Russian Poland, as is demanded by the 
Magyars. 

Hence the delicacy of the situation. In his speech 
of December 9th last, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
avoided all reference to it. He seems then to have 
been still deluding himself with hopes of a separate 
peace with Russia; moreover, at that time, owing 
to the excitement of the recent advance in the Balkans, 
fresh stimulants for Austrian statesmen were less 
urgently needed than they are now; the German 
stalwarts of annexation and ruthless submarine warfare 
were less restive than they have been in recent weeks, 
and Count Tisza had not as yet come out in opposition 
to a Central European Economic Union. Now, it is 
necessary that all the critics, opponents and malcon- 
tents in the camp of the Central European Allies should 
be given a sop. So they get it in a lump, or rather in 
the form of a “ joker.” Each of them can imagine 
that, given the annexation of the occupied districts, 
he will be able to make it what he wants it to be, and 
that his particular scheme for the future political 
organisation of these districts will prevail. Meantime 
the Chancellor has gained a respite: should Germany 
win and annexations become possible, his position 
would become so strong that he would be able to impose 
on recalcitrant followers or allies whatever solution 
he might deem most convenient (and by then the 
— of Central European Union would probably 

settled); if she is beaten, the question will never 
come up atall. By his declaration Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has bound Germany only on one point, and 
this in a matter in which she has got no choice: she 
must continue to fight against Russia. 

To the Poles, as could have been expected, the speech 
holds out practically no promises whatsoever. At- 
tempts to bribe people whose attitude is of no immediate 
emg are not, as a rule, made on the eve of 
military events; and with regard to the Poles, the 
German Chancellor has always stood in a peculiarly 
unfortunate position. In 1849, Count Julius Andrassy 
(the elder) urged Count Batthyany, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of Kossuth, to make the widest possible promises 
to the Serbs. On n’y perdrait rien, was the argument 
he used, car vainqueur on peut tout modifier, vaincu 
on n'a rien perdu. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
whom the Neue Freie Presse once described, with a 
quaint touch of unconscious humour, as “the incarnation 
of German honesty,”’ cannot follow that advice ; such 
is the curse of coalitions. Any promises to the Poles 
would have to be made by common consent between 





the Central Powers and would then assume the nature 
of an agreement between them. But at present there 
is no basis of agreement. Hence this discreet reserve. 
In the meantime Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg assures 
the Poles that originally neither Germany nor Austria- 
Hungary “had any intention to open up the Polish 
question.”” In other words, he tries to impress the 
pro-Austrian Poles with the fact that it is no use their 
blessing Austria and cursing Germany, because the 
two area joint firm. Undoubtedly Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s speech was meant primarily pro foro interno. 


COTTON, RECRUITING AND 
THE SCHOOL AGE 


[FROM A LANCASHIRE CORRESPONDENT. | 
I SOR the second time since the outbreak of war, 


representatives of the cotton trade are approaching 

the Government with a view to securing a lowering 
of the school age ; and this second attempt is accompanied 
by some remarkable proposals. The Lancashire Section of 
the British Association of Managers of Textile Works has 
placed the following suggestions before the Home Office and 
the Board of Trade : 

That all children of from twelve to fifteen years of age should be 
compulsorily registered, with a view to action through the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees with the object of recommending suitable occupa- 
tions for the children. 

That the Government be asked to consider the advisability of 
making it illegal for boys and girls of working age in the textile areas 
to be employed during working hours in non-essential occupations 
for the duration of the war. 

That children of twelve years of age be allowed, for the period of 
the war, to work eight hours a day,and be required, after the war, 
to attend continuation evening schools. 

These proposals amount to nothing less than a suggestion 
that we should introduce into the cotton trade a system of 
sweated, indentured child labour. Young folks leave—or 
will not enter—the mill because wages and conditions are 
better elsewhere ; therefore, bind them to the cotton masters 
by law. Such, in a nutshell, is the scheme. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the Juvenile Advisory 
Committee would, as a rule, regard as “ suitable ’’ employ- 
ment for children on the register, especially if the “ non- 
essential” industries were closed to them. The Teztile 
Mercury deprecates even “the very hint of force,” but 
naively adds: “ The importance of the textile industry to 
the nation, taken in conjunction with the prevalent spirit 
of subordination to the national needs, and with the far 
from negligible rewards of mill work, make a combination 
that should appeal favourably to the parent and to the 
child.”” An outsider might infer from this that the wages 
of children in cotton mills are high. It is true that, as a 
result of the present shortage of labour, the wages of lads 
of 15 years and upwards, who have had a few years’ ex- 
perience of mill work, have in many districts increased con- 
siderably. But the “ law of supply and demand,” obviously 
enough, would cease to operate in their favour if “* boys and 
girls ” were prevented from leaving their employment and, 
through the new register of children, the supply of cheap 
labour were increased. Indeed, it is a pertinent question 
whether resentment at the increased independence of the 
young workers and their consequent increased wages is not 
at the root of the Textile Managers’ proposals. In any case, 
the “‘ rewards ” in other industries are evidently still further 
from being “ negligible,’ seeing how the cotton mills are 
shunned by the new generation. An increase in the rewards 
of cotton-trade labour is a very practical suggestion for 
meeting present difficulties. 
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In this connection it is instructive to note what followed 
the rejection by the Board of Education of the proposal 
made last summer to lower the full-time leaving age to 
183 years. While there was a possibility of obtaining more 
child labour the master spinners of Oldham refused to meet 
the representatives of the Oldham Operative Spinners’ 
Association to discuss ways and means of meeting the 
inconvenience occasioned by the labour shortage. Very 
soon, however, after the Board of Education had put its 
foot on the child-labour proposition, representatives of the 
employers and operatives in the Oldham spinning trade 
met and an agreement was eventually signed. And the 
first clause of the agreement provided that: ‘*‘ Where 
mules are understaffed and there is not sufficient labour 
available the employers will recommend their members to 
make the spinning conditions so that the reduced staff 
can get through the work in a reasonable manner.” This 
clause was wholly good and very much to the point. Other 
provisions of the agreement related to new arrangements 
for cleaning machinery and to the introduction of female 
labour and the practice of “‘ joiner-minding,” that is, two 
spinners acting as partners in the running of a pair of mules 
instead of allowing two pairs to remain idle because neither 
of the spinners could obtain piecers, their assistants. Female 
labour is not, in itself, desirable, and the operatives had 
resisted the recognition of “ joiner-minding *’ out of regard 
for the status of the spinners. But both these innovations 
under the agreement are for the period of the war only, so 
that the disadvantage need not be permanent; whereas 
child labour “ for the period of the war” means mischief 
which can never be undone so far as the children affected 
are concerned. Agreements similar to that at Oldham 
have been made in other districts and were an infinitely 
better way of tackling the problem than the lowering of 
the school age. 

There is also a better way than the adoption of the present 
proposals, which are so much more drastic than those 
put forward last summer. The introduction of more chil- 
dren is at best a poor makeshift. If the Government wants 
to help the cotton trade, the best way it can do so is by 
prohibiting any more labour from that trade being taken 
for the Army or Navy. Every week—one might almost 
say every day—machinery is stopped simply for lack of 
adult labour to run it. Firms are at their wits’ end. A 
great productive and exporting industry is gravely impeded. 
A few weeks age a sigh of relief went up when information 
came from the Board of Trade that, henceforth, spinners, 
piecers and twincers who were married or were born before 
1890 would be exempt from military service. Ten days or 
a fortnight later word came from the War Office that the 
new order was not yet to be acted upon. Exactly what 
the position now is nobody knows. Under the Military 
Service Act many operatives have been put back for short 
periods. Next month, if many of these are turned into the 
Army, the position will be greatly aggravated. If this 
trade is essential to the national welfare, let the Government 
cease to drain it of efficient labour. If it is not, then it is 
time we heard the last of these proposals for the wholesale 
sacrificing of children. In any case, so far as unskilled 
labour is concerned, young people who are over school age 
can be secured in sufficient numbers provided only the 
wages and conditions are made reasonably attractive. 


APRIL IN LONDON 


NE approaches Apri! with praise in the one 
hand and dispraise in the other. One praises 


it as the month in which a million suns rise 
out of the daffodil-beds and, with the east wind in 





their backs, peer at the golden day. For that is the 
secret of the daffodils. They are nodding images cf 
the sun bringing back Spring to the world. The 
yellow crocuses have pushed their heads above the ground 
a week or two earlier. But the crocus is not a mirror 
of thesun in the same degree as the daffodil. Its yellow 
is the yellow of the egg rather than of April sunshine. 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, in one of his essays, puts forward 
the theory that we love best those flowers which remind 
us of the beauty of human beings—flowers that are 
like blue eyes, and flesh-coloured roses. He puts down 
the comparative unpopularity of many yellow flowers 
to the fact that yellowness in a human being is in these 
countries associated with ill-health—with jaundice and 
an idle liver. But no one is reminded of his liver by 
the yellow of the daffodils. This brings into our rooms 
something of the brightness of flame. Our rooms are 
filled with it as with morning. Shakespeare makes the 
daffodil a March flower, and, for all the present writer 
knows, Shakespeare may be right. But it is in April— 
this year, at least—that London becomes a town of 
daffodils. In all the gardens one sees daffodils in 
companies and battalions. There is no other flower 
in nearly the same profusion. 

Those who are brought up outside London often 
imagine it as a city hidden from Nature. They have 
read in books of children who have never seen a blue sky. 
And certainly there are tenements in the poor parts of 
London in which the children playing on the stairs 
seem to live in perpetual darkness. But even they 
escape from the stone stairs of their hutches into the 
streets where they can look up at a section of sky, seen 
as if through a prison-window. One never ceases to be 
amazed at the cheerfulness of the street-children. 
Even poverty puts a ribbon in its hair in April and 
imitates the bright things of the world. Poverty plays 
hopscotch and soldiers, making puttees out of old news- 
papers. Perhaps, it is that, outside homes where 
cruelty is practised, childhood is itself, in all places and 
at all times, April. Childhood with a slice of bread- 
and-sugar in its hand can feel that the world is good 
in a gutter. Blake portrayed poor London children— 
even poorhouse London children—in their happiness in 
Songs of Innocence where he praised them as “those 
flowers of London town.” But in Songs of Experience 
he describes the other side of the shield. Here it is 
their poverty and not their happiness that burns in his 
imagination. He sees them now as flowers neglected 
and left to wither :— 

Babes reduced to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand. 
And, whatever may be the happiness of poor streets, 
we have no right to take any but a limited satisfaction 
in it. Such happiness as exists there is the gift not 
of society but of Providence. Even to-day one sees the 
same “cold and usurous hand” that Blake abhorred 
stealing the decencies of education from poor children 
in the name of patriotism. The destiny of these chil- 
dren is actually to be made bleaker instead of brighter 
as a result of a war for liberty. Thisis to insult April with 
its joy of growth, with its extravagance of life and 
beauty. To economise at the expense of the flowering 
lives of little children is to lead the world back into 
winter. 

But, it must be confessed, when one thinks of April 
in London, one has in mind less the city of the poor 
than the city of the squares and the parks, and the 
heaths, and the streets in which taxicabs are common 
things. The London of these parts is a London upon 
which the sun shines. Even a European War cannot 
darken it, except for those whom personal loss or 
imagination compels to realise that life may, after all, 
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be more in the nature of a tragedy than of a panorama of 
colours and follies and passing things. For these it is 
as if Christ had died again. Common humanity, 
however, refuses to accept tragedy except under duress. 
We are the confirmed subjects of romance. We have 
only to hear the blackbird practising its throat on 
the highest bud on the chestnut-tree outside our bed- 
room window at six in the morning to resume our 
ancient faith in the scheme of things. Here is a song 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 
Here is a song which was handed down from the murder 
of Abel to the destruction of the world by water—a 
song to which the burning of Troy made no difference, 
or the Crucifixion, or the Inquisition, or the Battle of 
the Boyne, or the Battle of Waterloo. Here is chant 
and response from glistening tree to glistening tree as 
though the world were still a garden. We have heard 
that even in Flanders and in France, as soon as the 
guns have ceased, the birds at once begin to sing in 
antiphony. It is as though the world’s war were no 
more than a scratch in the ground—a scuffle between 
animals under the trees. Spring will not be sealed up. 
It is the seasons that triumph. They do not alter their 
countenances for the war. They may destroy armies 
or they may aid them: they are indifferent. Whether 
Verdun falls in blood or triumphs amid blood, the 
sparrows, as they scrape their beaks on the branches, 
will still be a chorus of small chatterboxes, and the 
parliament of crows assembled under the beeches in 
their black trousers will still repeat the riddles of ten 
thousand years, as they pace to and fro, or occasionally, 
in a comic mood, hop and frisk like lesser birds. 

But it is not only the birds and the beasts—the 
sheep with his shining head in every green place and the 
pigeon with his red drunkard’s eye shouldering his way 
along and pecking at the barren road—that maintain 
this splendid front of indifference as good and bad 
Europeans dig endless graves for each other in the most 
illimitable graveyard that the world has seen. One 
could not have guessed two years ago that laughter 
could have so prevailed above this almost cosmic 
terror—the terror of death and the terror of the death of 
friends. Yet, one has only to look at the faces of 
soldiers to see how the bright challenge of laughter 
never dies. We do not mean to question the miseries 
of warfare, the madness dark as Saul’s, the unbearable 
tedium of the peril in the trenches. But these things 
are kept hidden as a man hides his sins. There is more 
gloom on the faces of civilians than on the faces of 
soldiers in London in this present Spring. It is as 
though the soldiers had been released out of a dull 
machine into the open world. They may only be 
playing at gaiety, but in doing so at least they are in 
league with Nature. There was a soldier dancing a 
breakdown on the top of a ’bus on which we travelled 
the other day, and singing in an impossible voice :— 

Down’t you see it tykes an Airishman to sing 
The dear old Airish songs ? 
Perhaps, he had had too much beer. His friend, an 
older man with a red moustache, his nose twisted with 
drinking, was complaining bitterly of the price of beer 
in France, and announcing to every face he could see : 
“Worse ’an the bleedin’ Germans”; and then, as he 
licked a cigarette-paper, once more: “ Worse ’an the 
bleedin’ Germans.” But even he, in spite of his 
grievance, called out after a descending passenger 
who had been particularly unresponsive : “ Cheero, old 
cock! Hope the next time I see you the bleedin’ 
war ‘ll be over.” He was specially happy because he 





was going to miss a train, and, in proof of it, he sang 
in a deafening, tuneless voice, “‘ Keep the home fires 
burning,” in company with three women. 


But it is 


not only Falstaff's regiment that is accepting the year 
bravely. Everywhere new levies are tramping the 
green hillsides in readiness for action. Everywhere 
through the trees one hears the monotonous call of 
“Left... left. . . left. . . left—right—left.. . 
left!’ and sees the passing as of elfin men asthe sun falls 
on the drilling soldiers through the branches. There 
is something in khaki which gives this elfin appearance 
to men drilling in grassy places. They have become 
creatures of the earth, and they never were when they 
sat on stools. One need not picture them as lovers of 
war or even as being more eager to kill their fellow- 
creatures than they were two years ago. But as, 
invested with the sun, they march in order and, coming 
to a halt, pound the earth with their feet, they are 
manifest secorners of the tragic philosophy, young 
men who are gloriously putting the best face on 
things. 
We had hoped, however, to praise April—and even to 
dispraise her for the draughts she lets loose in the streets 
—without making any allusion to the war. Certainly, 
there is no time of year more beautiful in London. 
Even the washed spires of the churches seem to have 
entered upon a new life. Every tree in every square is 
revealed like a risen body, just as it is about to break 
into a mist of leaves. Earlier in the year the trees are 
too like skeletons, a faded leaf hanging here and there 
in their branches like a mark of death. Later they will 
be lost among their new leaves. But now they are 
awake in every crooked line and spray—the oak spread- 
ing its branches like the delta of a river-mouth, the 
silver-birch responsive to every wind as Japanese bells, 
the crooked thorn, the willow filling its branches with 
gold, the almond still as a tree enchanted, the elm- 
trees standing in rows like a family of tall sisters, the 
poplars that are torches at sunset, the mottled plane- 
trees that hold on to last year’s fruits like misers. One 
has no need to leave London to know that April has 
come again in her beauty. One need only go twenty 
yards from a great London road to see beyond the 
dark heads of the leaning pine-trees the blue sky and 
silver clouds as in a singing countryside. 


HELMETED HEADS 


AST November I discussed in an article in these 
columns the possibility of protecting our men’s 
bodies in some degree against military missiles. 

Flesh and blood remain the same, whilst the powers of 
destruction increase, and thus the possibility of attack 
against any position which has not, in point of fact, 
already been destroyed by artillery, becomes daily more 
difficult—and the adverb is literally meant and true, 
Listerian surgery counters the military argument about 
mobility by undertaking, as it were, to go bail for the 
soldier’s non-vital parts, and suggests that brain and 
heart, or brain at least, may be armoured, without loss 
of mobility and with immense saving of life. We pro- 
tect firemen’s heads, and policemen’s, yet we sent our 
soldiers into this war wearing a cap which is simply 
silly, practically useless for any purpose whatever, having 
a flat top to cover the curved skull, which indents and 
greases its centre in many cases so that even the purpose 
of elegance is frustrated. And, though it was an 
Englishman, A. R. Wallace, who chiefly studied the 
means of concealment of animals from their foes, our 
soldiers’ caps ‘‘ seemed to have been specially designed 
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in order to render the head as conspicuous as possible 
to the enemy.”’* 

Last year, after some of us had publicly commented 
on, for instance, the large proportion of fata] head 
wounds, the decision was made to imitate the French 
helmet. This is, as we all know—vide Mr. Bernard 
Partridge’s recent Punch cartoon in homage to the 
French infantry before Verdun—a thing of beauty in 
form, as indeed in colour, such that French women are 
already imitating it for their own heads. Based on the 
model of the medizeval morion, it is made of three 
pieces—the crown, the brim, and the piece of decoration 
which follows the sagittal suture of the subjacent skull. 
Such a helmet is well worth wearing. 

But could we not do better? There was reason to 
think so. I must not here describe the lines on which 
our manufacturers were asked to supply something 
after the model of the French helmet. The Censor has 
elsewhere thought better to suppress some of my experi- 
ences in the subject, and his decision must be accepted. 
But in the article above cited I made three definite 
suggestions as to the means whereby, if science were 
invoked—as it most assuredly had not been—we might 
hope to better the French instruction. I asked, first, 
whether the best kind of steel for the purpose had been 
sought and found, and proved by means of actual tests, 
made by shooting at helmets put upon actual skulls ; 
secondly, whether the form of the helmet had been 
studied in relation to the probable angle of impact of 
the missiles it was intended to counter; and thirdly, 
whether the type of fracture, if fracture occurred, had 
been studied in relation to the injury to the living 
tissues, scalp and skull, within; and I named experts 
who might be consulted, apologising meanwhile as a 
layman for questions which, as I framed them, seemed 
‘“* superfluous and impertinent.” 

Well, these things have been attended to, with 
results which surpass all expectation. There were many 
failures—indeed, a large room at the Ministry of Muni- 
tions is, or was a few weeks ago, almost filled with 
helmets which were perforated and splintered as a 
result of most reasonable tests. Miserable-looking things 
they were. Manufacturers put in their windows helmets 
which must have cost them perhaps a couple of shillings, 
for which they asked a guinea or so, and which greatly 
increased the wearer’s chances of death from a head 
wound. These you cannot now obtain. Instead, our 
men are being provided with what is undoubtedly the 
finest helmet ever made. 

Only manganese steel suffices for the purpose. It 
must be used in adequate thickness. The helmet is 
therefore heavy, but not too heavy. It is bullet-proof 
to a Webley automatic pistol at five yards. I speak 
only of the latest, which we may perhaps call the final 
and perfect model. The plight of its predecessors, 
when tested, I have already described. The final 
model, which I was invited to see a few weeks ago, is 
only slightly indented when a heavy poker, raised over- 
head, and brought down with both hands and al] 
possible force, is crashed down upon it. Of course, no 





* On this and much more of the first interest and importance, the 
reader should consult Prof. E. B. Poulton’s Romanes Lecture of last 
December, published at the Clarendon Press. 


unaided skull—not even Jack Johnson’s—could save 
the brain underneath it from such a blow. Laymen’s 
tests in London do not suffice, but the last proof is already 
forthcoming, from our men in recent attacks at the Bluff 
and the Hohenzollern Redoubt, not a few of whom re- 
turned intact, reporting impressions as of hailstones about 
their head. But the “‘hailstones”’ were shrapnel bullets. 

Of the French helmets I wrote in November that I 
found it “ hard to believe that the form of the anterior 
surface of these helmets is not far too flat for the 
maximum of protection.” That matter has been 
tested, and the result is to show that a far flatter helmet 
is far more efficient. Ours are called “ soup-plates ” 
by the men, and they are, indeed, quite the most sur- 
prisingly unbecoming form of headgear that the wit of 
man, or evenof woman, has yet devised. They will not 
be copied in the feminine fashions, but many a bullet 
will glance off them which would have struck a French 
helmet at right-angles, and so have been far more 
likely to smash it, questions of steel type and thickness 
apart. Also, of course, the sagittal decoration of the 
French helmet has not been reproduced, being obviously 
a dangerous superfluity. 

The French helmet, indeed, is fundamentally wrong in 
being made of three pieces. The brim is apt to break off, 
of course, and to inflict grave injury. Ours is made 
in a single piece—a sheet of tested steel, simply “* pushed 
in,’ so to say, to hold the cranium. This very im- 
portant point I missed last November, but the first- 
class brains which have now been brought to the subject 
have seen to it. 

The third point is evidently of much less importance 
when the first and second have been so splendidly met ; 
but it is, of course, still worthy of attention. Having 
seen to it that the helmet is all-of-a-piece, we must still 
try to discount the effects of a smash, if, after all, 
smash it should. We do not want to have horrible 
mauling of the precious head beneath, such as would 
occur from a blow with a rifle-butt, or otherwise, in the 
case of the unofficial helmets lately offered to our 
officers for large sums—helmets the equal of which, as 
was lately authoritatively said to me, could be “ impro- 
vised from sardine-tins.’’ Our new helmet is so designed 
as to protect against not only the enemy’s weapons, but 
also itself. Rubber studs intervene between the steel 
and the skull, but actually next the skull is a double 
lining of wadding, which is next the scalp, and of felt. 
We must not persuade ourselves that the wadding, 
however impregnated at first, would really count as 
an “ antiseptic,” but it might well count as a barrier 
to microbes from without, as we shall see if we remember 
that the bacteriologist is quite content with a plug of 
cotton-wool for the test-tubes containing his cultures. 

The number of these helmets sent out rises every 
week, and probably we may now say that our Army 
is well on the way towards being equipped with them. 
Naturally there is a tendency to cry content after a step 
of this kind. The recent discovery of the German 
sniper’s helmet should serve, however, to stimulate us 
afresh. Why should not we have thought of that? 
Here is a face-mask, made of steel three-eighths of an 
inch thick, with two tiny eye-slits, only one sixteenth 
of an inch wide, which suffice for the marksman to see 
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by, and with an indentation on the right side to accom- 
modate his weapon. No rare quality of brains was 
required to produce this—only a little freedom of mind, 
and common-sense, and belief in the usefulness of 
experiment and observation. Let us proceed. 

I am tempted now to ask another question, for if 
chemistry is not my subject nor was metallurgy, 
Zeppelins are merely a kind of balloon filled with 
hydrogen. This gas is intensely inflammable, forming 
water on combustion with oxygen. The French gunners 
at Révigny brought down their Zeppelin in flames with 
an incendiary shell. Our gunners and Lieutenant 
Brandon appear to have hit certain Zeppelins lately, 
with shells and bombs respectively. Were they supplied 
with shells and bombs designed with an eye to the fact 
that, if you set the Zeppelin’s hydrogen alight the 
whole craft is irremediably doomed, having no other 
possibility of buoyancy, even though her crew, engines, 
petrol tanks and propellers be all intact ? As I named 
certain of our great men of science in respect of the 
helmets last November, and asked, not without warrant: 
whether they had been consulted on respective aspects 
of that matter, so now I ask: Have, say, Sir James 
Dewar and Professor Henry Armstrong been consulted 
on this? Again, the question seems “ superfluous and 
impertinent,” but the others were not. LENS. 


Correspondence 


TAXATION OF EARNED, AND UNEARNED, 
INCOMES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Is there any rational principle in the new proposals as 
to the taxation of wholly earned and wholly unearned incomes, 
respectively ? 

I take the percentage to the Income Tax on the former, of the 
excess of Income Tax paid by the latter. 

Thus, an income of £131 if unearned pays 8s. 3d. more than 
£1 4s. 9d. paid on a similar earned income. This works out at 
an excess rate of 33.3 per cent. This rate rules for incomes of 
£200 and £300, and I presume as near as may be for intermediate 
incomes. When the income is £301 the excess percentage is 
53.9; for an income of £401 the excess is 57, and for one of £501 
it mounts to 60 per cent. But when the income is £1,001 the 
extra charge on the non-earner has fallen to 50 per cent, and for 
an income of £2,001 it is only 20 per cent. Hence it dwindles 
rapidly, so that for incomes of £2,501 to £3,000 there is no higher 
Income Tax for the unearned than the earned. 

The difference between the recipients of the wholly unearned 
and wholly earned incomes is both moral and social. The former 
simply consumes without replacing. The latter, presumably, is 
paid the value of his services. He restores to the) community 
what he takes from it. As between him and the State there has 
been the interchange of mutual benefits. 

Moreover the earner of his income has drawn upon two capitals 
—that of his own bodily and mental energies ; that also of the 
education and the opportunities which the civilisation of the 
State has provided, increasing such capital by his exertions. 

Two questions seem to arise. Are the minor differences which 
I have noted above justifiable ? Why, for example, should the 
Treasury take a relatively smaller extra tax (as between earned 
and unearned incomes) because a person is the possessor of 
£2,001 income than from the possessor of £1,001, and still smaller 
than from the recipient of £501 unearned income? Also, does 
the extra taxation of unearned incomes in general justly express 
the differences in value to the community of the earners and the 
non-earners ? Should not one of the immediate fruits of the war 
be a juster discrimination between the two? Yours, etc., 

W. BLIssarD. 


Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury, April 11th. 


BABY-FARMING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—Now that infant life is becoming important to Great 
Britain as a nation, in view of a falling birth-rate, increasing 
mortality among children, and the necessity for filling the gaps 
made in the population by the war, it may be well that persons 
who, owing to age or other disability, cannot be actively engaged 
either in fighting or making munitions, should turn their attention 
to ascertaining, not only what can be done to encourage the 
begetting of more children, but also by attentive and patient 
study of the question, find out in detail what appear the chief 
as well as minor reasons for deaths among those who are born, 
and seriously set themselves to discovering the best means by 
which these causes can be combated. 

One detail which certainly calls for notice is the failure of 
the Children Act of 1908 completely to prevent all forms of 
baby-farming. 

The intention of the Act was undoubtedly to stop all possibility 
of such a thing in foto, and up to a certain point it has been 
happily successful, but only because the class of woman who 
takes in infants for reward does not think of buying a copy of 
the Act, so fails to realise how many loopholes for evasion it 
presents. 

There is evidence that in framing the Act anxiety was felt by 
its promoters lest any charitably disposed persons should feel 
themselves too much policed and supervised, so that the inspection 
authorised to be undertaken is ordered to be done in such a 
tactful and careful manner as to become almost useless in the 
face of certain situations. Also no particular qualifications seem 
to be considered necessary in the Infant Protection Visitors. If 
under the Act qualified persons were intended to be appointed, 
in rural districts at any rate no such interpretation has been 
understood, and in some country places Boards of Guardians 
are employing in this capacity quite young girls, whose only 
possible qualification for the post is that they are active and 
able with ease and comfort to bicycle the long distances they are 
required to go in search of their charges. 

Another weakness lies among the exemptions under the Act ; 
that of charitable institutions in particular. It is true that the 
wording of the Act sets forth very lucidly that it is only “ insti- 
tutions established for the protection and care of infants, and 
conducted in good faith for religious or charitable purposes *’ to 
which the exemptions extend. This wording seems clear, but 
results show that it is not yet clear enough. A short time ago 
there occurred a case in a large South of England watering-place 
which bore on this point. A woman came there, rented a fairly 
large house, and took for payment sixteen babies all under two 
years of age. She had once been a novice in a Church of England 
Sisterhood, and dressed as a nun, although she had no right to 
do so, never having gone beyond her novitiate, and having lefi 
the Sisterhood without having taken any vows. On every 
bedroom door of the house was printed the name of a saint, 
everything done in fact to give an impression of piety, and 
incidentally to evade being inspected under the “ Charitable 
Institution ” exemption, notwithstanding the fact that she was 
in receipt of money for each child. Possibly she also conveyed 
the impression that it was a certified home under L.G.B. inspec- 
tion, and no one troubled to ascertain the exact truth about what 
appeared so good a woman. 

The fact that she was cruelly neglecting the children under her 
charge might have passed unnoticed for a good many more years. 
but for the circumstance of a London Board of Guardians sending 
her for reward a mentally deficient girl of twenty-one years of 
age who had become chargeable to them. Having a temper 
which did not admit of her keeping a paid servant, and for the 
sake of greater economy, she turned this unfortunate girl into a 
kind of slave to wait upon her, the sixteen babies (so far as they 
received any attention) and her child (as she had a plump little 
boy of her own, who was always shown off to any visitors who 
chanced to call, as if he was one of the “ nurse children’ she 
was keeping in her house). 

The parents of this mentally deficient girl happened to tell 
a lady District Visitor where the girl had been sent by the 
Guardians, and the District Visitor having a friend living in the 
South of England town wrote asking her to visit the Home and 
see how the girl was getting on. The friend went, but was refused 
admittance on the ground that there were measles in the house. 
Her suspicions, however, being aroused, she went at once to the 
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local office of the N.S.P.C.C. A representative of that Society 
called, but was also refused admittance, so he went away and 
obtained a magistrate’s order and an entrance was effected. One 
poor infant was found dying of pneumonia in a room without a 
fire, lying on a mackintosh, with only a small piece of flannel 
round its body. All the other babies were in a neglected, dirty 
condition. The girl from the London Union, although twenty- 
one years old, weighed only a little over. five stone when taken 
away to a neighbouring infirmary ; and that this was not caused 
by disease was proved by her speedily putting on weight with 
good food and clean surroundings. Investigations showed four 
infants had died in the house during a comparatively short 
period. Two had died from measles, two from pneumonia. The 
fact that a sentence of imprisonment was passed on the woman 
after all the evidence had been heard showed it was considered 
that their deaths might have been prevented had care been 
taken of them. 

It is true that a clergyman’s sister was found to give evidence 
that she had visited the Home and found nothing wrong, but she 
afterwards confessed she had not been into it for many months, 
and that it was more than anything else the impression of piety 
about the place, and the fact that she believed the woman to be 
a genuine Sister in the Church of England, that influenced her in 
giving the evidence favourably. In fact, had the Home been 
visited by a Health or Infant Protection Visitor who knew her 
business matters should never have reached such a pass. 

It may be argued that if a woman receives a payment ranging 
from five to ten shillings a week for each infant she takes, she 
can have no object in allowing any of them to die, as at the 
child’s death the payment ceases ? Also she must surely call in 
a doctor, who would notice if anything was seriously wrong ? 

In answer to the first argument it may be said that only a 
small profit can be made if the children are well fed and tended, 
and that doubtless it is not always intended that they should die, 
but where economies are carried a little too far they do so of 
their own free will. 

As to the loss of money when a death occurs, unluckily—not- 
withstanding the country’s low birth-rate and the falling off in 
the number of illegitimate children—there seems a very constant 
demand for places where unwanted babies can be boarded out, 
and when one dies another can be obtained directly. 

In answer to the second argument, there is no doubt the 
medical men do their best in saving infant life wherever they can, 
but they are very busy—-since the war almost to breaking-point— 
and with the best will in the world they have not time to investi- 
gate into all their cases closely. Everything also is done to hide from 
their eyes as far as possible what it is not wished that they should 
see. Further, the excuse is always made that the child has been 
born sickly. This latter excuse is often a true one. Children that 
are boarded out in at least five cases out of ten are delicate or 
even diseased. The diseased may be hopeless to rear, but the 
delicate need never be regarded in that light; only they do 
require far more watching and care (instead of less) than the 
ordinary healthy abies whose mothers have borne them under 
happier conditions. 

To sum up this detail in infant welfare :— 

The Children Act of 1908 should be amended so as to leave 
no doubt as to what authority has-to deal with each class of 
person or persons undertaking for reward the nursing and main- 
tenance of infants in so-called ‘“‘ Homes.” The intention of the 
Act points to this being the County Council in respect of the 
County of London, the Common Council in respect of the City of 
London, and elsewhere the Guardians of the Poor Law Union. 
But the question arises in regard to these latter—do they always 
realise their obligations, and is the wording of the Act sufficiently 
clear in expression to enable them to judge how far their authority 
reaches ? Undoubted powers should be given to the Authority to 
enforce proper treatment of infants in Homes as well as in private 
houses or cottages. 

The Health Protection Visitors should be qualified in a proper 
manner in the care of children, and not be merely chance persons 
whom the local Authority may think fit to appoint. There seems 
an idea that no training is required in the bringing up of an 
infant, and that every mother because she happens to have borne 
a child knows by instinct exactly what to do with it. This 


instinct is perhaps sufficient in the case of a mother, but the 
Infant Protection Visitor may chance not to be a mother, so would 
be the better for some training ! 

Every infant’s life is of importance to the State, so no detail 


should be neglected that may tend to the keeping of more alive 
than manage at present to struggle through babyhood to adult 


age.—Yours, etc., 
WINIFRED JOHNSTON. 


IF THE GERMANS CONQUERED ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With a few trifling alterations, the article “If the 
Germans Conquered England” in THe New STaTesMAN for 
April 1 might be printed as a pamphlet explaining the objection 
of Ireland to British rule. This fact struck me when I began 
to read it, and as I went on, each sentence seemed to express 
more admirably than the last the injuries which have been 
done to Ireland in the past, and are being done to-day, by the 
mere fact of foreign government. There is one difference, of 
course. The writer of the article admits that England might 
in some ways flourish better materially under German rule 
than she has done in freedom; but, so far, we in Ireland have 
not had the temptation of prosperity fostered by foreign conquest 
to contend with, though what prosperity we have is often put 
before us as a reason for acquiescing in national slavery. 

English statesmen have often ‘“‘ made grave speeches” to us 
about “ disloyalty ” and “ ingratitude ” and “ reckless agitators 
who would ruin their country’s prosperity.” Ireland is always 
being ‘“* exhorted to abandon her own genius in order to imitate 
the genius of her conqueror, to forget her own history for a 
larger history, to give up her own language for a universal 
language ; in other words, to destroy her household gods one 
by one, and to put in their place alien gods.” 

We have often been told, since the English conquest, that 
Ireland was free, “ freer than she had ever been before,” in 
proof of which our masters have pointed to “ the contingent of 
M.P.s which was permitted, in spite of its deplorable disorderli- 
ness, to sit in a permanent minority in ’—the British House of 
Commons. We have “a respectable official Press, secretly 
bought over by the Government to say the same kind of things 
over and over every day in the week.” We have in our schools 
to-day schoolbooks whose object it is to make the Irish child 
‘** grow up in the notion that the history of his country was a 
thing to forget, and that the one bright spot in it was the fact 
that it had been conquered by cultured *—England. We have 
had generation after generation of English or Anglicised 
professors “lecturing on the history of the German [British] 
Empire, including as one of its less important aspects, the history 
of England [Ireland].”” We feel, changing ‘“‘ German” into 
** English,” ‘* England” into “ Ireland,” and ‘“ would make” 
into “has made,” that “‘ the real case against England is not 
so much that English conquest has made Ireland poor, as that 
it has made Ireland no longer herself.’ And Wordsworth’s 
high-minded Spaniard, in the sonnet quoted, expresses the 
feelings of many of us towards England. 

Was the article written by an Irishman in a satiric mood ? 
—Yours, etc., 

RosaMOND JACOB. 
16, Newtown Hill, Waterford, Ireland. 
April 9th. 


SUICIDAL “ ECONOMY ” 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—It is about time that the working man and his friends 
were alive to the danger which threatens to curtail seriously the 
privileges which have been secured for democracy only after 
years of hard struggling. When will democracy realise that 
the most effective weapon in the hands of its opponents is the 
exploitation of the apathy of the workers on the subject of 
popular education ? Trades Union Congresses pass pious resolu- 
tions on the subject, but take no effective part in the battle. 
What is happening to-day ? . Education is being starved, especi- 
ally in rural districts, not because rates have a tendency to go up, 
for they are actually going down. Economy in education ought 
to mean one thing only: not the spending of less money, but 
obtaining better value for the money spent. Educational reform 
is wanted badly enough, but no attempt is being made to tackle 
that probiem. 

It should hardly be necessary to point out that the efficiency 
of education depends almost entirely on the efficiency and perso- 
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nality of its teachers. One might imagine that the business of the 
Board of Education (under a Labour Member, by the by) would 
be to see that as far as possible a sufficient supply of capable 
teachers should be available. Its record in that direction has 
never been brilliant, and teaching is an unpopular profession. 
The present policy of the Board is merely fatuous; it is per- 
mitting—nay, encouraging, local authorities to employ anyone, 
qualified or not, to teach in the schools. The County Councils 
agree with alacrity, because such labour is cheap. The excuse 
that qualified teachers are not available is simply not true. 
They can be obtained easily enough if a reasonable salary (less 
than that offered to a moderately skilled munition worker) is 
offered. Without a supply of fully qualified teachers no real 
education is possible, and the Board of Education in not resisting 
to the uttermost every attempt to limit this supply is betraying 
its trust. 

Just now there is a vast deal of uninstructed depreciation of 
primary education and exaltation of technical instruction. 
But before a child is in the least degree fitted to profit by technical 
instruction he must have had his wits sharpened by a course of 
general education. Will even the upholders of classical education 
deny this? Moreover, those who extol the virtues of technical 
education are apt to overlook the fact that it is a most expensive 
form of instruction. The cost of teaching a hundred children 
to read and write is not one-quarter of that required to instruct 
them in cookery or handicraft. This is not to minimise the 
growing importance of technical education, but only to point out 
that unless it is founded upon a reasonably good general education 
it will only prove an expensive farce. 

It is the plain duty of everyone who has the cause of true 
progress at heart to scrutinise most carefully the education 
estimates shortly to be presented to Parliament. The danger is 
that proposals which will have a disastrous effect in the near 
future will be allowed to slip through without effective challenge. 
If expenditure must be curtailed—and it is not at all clear that 
this procedure is wise—democratic principles demand that those 
who decree this economy should at the same time devise safeguards 
whereby this lessened expenditure does not involve loss of effi- 
ciency. Itshould be made clear to County and Borough autho- 
rities that contributions from the central exchequer will be 
curtailed if there is any diminution of educational efficiency in 
their districts. It might, perhaps, be a good move if the Govern- 
ment were to appoint a representative committee to investigate 
in detail the possibilities of retrenchment with the minimum loss 
of efficiency. The one proposition which ought to be strenuously 
opposed is that money has got to be saved, even at the cost of 
inefficient teaching. 

The opponents of education are in a strong position to-day. 
The bulk of the aristocracy, factory proprietors, farmers, and 
distributing agents of all kinds are making the most of the situa- 
tion ; they demand cheap labour, and they can only get it cheap 
so long as it remains more or less ignorant. There are few signs 
that the people are alive to the danger; they are too busy in 
making munitions and earning good wages to think about the 
future of their children ; but surely it is not too much to hope 
that those in any position of influence or authority who profess 
a belief in democratic principles will not be blind to the insidious 
danger which looms in the immediate future. If the war has 
taught us anything at all, it has proved that education is all- 
powerful ; education of the wrong type strenuously pursued has 
enabled Germany to upset so far all our calculations as to her 
vulnerability. Had it been directed into the right channels she 
would soon have dominated the world. We are all speculating 
as to what will happen after the war, and on most points it is 
mere speculation. But let there be no mistake on this point— 
there is going to be a tremendous competition for intellectual and 
commercial supremacy. Politically and financially crippled as 
Germany will inevitably be, her power of recovery will be im- 
mensely increased by her highly organised system of popular 
education, which will enable her people rapidly to adjust them- 
selves to their altered circumstances. The more completely 
German militarism is crushed the more rapid will be her intel- 
lectual and commercial recovery. We have a good deal of leeway 
to make up in the direction of education. Let us look to it that 
we are not handicapped in the future struggle for supremacy by 
acquiescence ina false policy of educational ‘“ economy.” If 
Mr. Henderson chooses to take a firm stand he ought to be assured 
that he has the support of all true democrats.—Yours, etc., 

VEREOR. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY. OF DOLLS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of December 25th, 1915, there [appears 
an article headed “On Toys and Games.” Some of its para- 
graphs run as follows :— 

Miniature imitations of the articles used by the priests in making 
sacrifices have also survived, suggesting that pagan children also 
enjoyed playing at church for the benefit of their dolls’ souls. On 
the other hand, many of these copies of real things may themselves 
have possessed a religious rather than a nursery significance. They 
may have been, not playthings, but magic likenesses. Indeed, the 
view has been held in some quarters that the word ‘* doll” itself is 
in some way related to the word ‘* idol.” This derivation, it should 
be said, however, is not even paid the compliment of being mentioned 
in Sir James Murray’s Dictionary, where ‘* doll” is given, without 
a hint of there being any doubt on the matter, as ‘* a shortened pet- 
form of Dorothy.” 


Without believing that the word * doll” is etymologically the 
child either of * Eidolon” or * Dorothy,” I think that you are 
absolutely correct in the doll previously having had a religious 
significance. It seems to be “a far cry” from the dolly of an 
English child to New Zealand—but the study of primitive 
peoples sometimes teaches us what our own ancestors were like 
when they were nearer the fountain-head of customs. The 
Maoris had, before the European advent, almost all the toys 
and games which English children use or enjoy—tops, kites, 
hoops, swings, cat’s-cradle, skipping ropes, even the “ jumping- 
jack,” but the children nursed no dolls. Instead, the dolls were 
reserved for the women, who, when they desired children, carried 
about little household-gods, dressed up as puppets. These dolls 
were sacred and efficient on account of the powerful charms and 
incantations which had been recited over them. They were 
supposed to make the women fruitful. So the origin of dolls may 
be, as you surmise, in religious exercises. The girl-children would, 
after a while, as religion grew more faint, imitate their mothers 
and carry dolls. The boys would, for reasons quite apparent, 
choose other toys.—-Yours, etc., 

Epwarp TREGEAR 
(Author of The Maori-Polynesian Dictionary). 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
February 15th. 


KELMSCOTT TYPE 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMAn. 

Srr,—Solomon Eagle, in one of his notes on “ book-production ’ 
this week, remarks: “ William Morris (even if he did favour a 
kind of type which most of us cannot with comfort read),” &c., &c. 

It might interest any of your readers who happened, like myself, 
to glance at this note to be told that a well-known and dis- 
tinguished oculist makes use of one of my father’s types in his 

consulting room, declaring it to be the clearest and best to be 
found. 

Is it not rather a pity that Solomon Eagle should carry on 
into this enlightened century the hackneyed mid-Victorian 
pleasantry about things artistic being necessarily unpractical ? 
It is long since become vieux jeu.—Yours, etc., 


, 





May Morris. 
5th April. 

[Solomon Eagle writes : William Morris used various types ; I 
ought to have made it clearer that I was referring to his Gothic 
type. I cannot think that such a work as his production of his 
own The Sundering Flood would be used by an oculist : and my 
view is not peculiar to myself. Morris's services to printing, as 
to other arts, cannot be over-estimated. I am interested that 
Miss Morris sees in me the Last of the Philistines ; but I do not 
remember ever having said, or thought, or dreamt that “ things 
artistic were “ necessarily unpractical.”’} 


AN APPEAL FOR FLOWERS 
To the Editor of Tuk New StaresMan. 

Sir,—In order to economise; the L.C.C. has decided to dis- 
continue buying flowers, leaves and branches for nature study 
in the schools. The Workers’ Suffrage Federation is anxious 
to arrange a free distribution of these things to the East London 
schools in order that the children may not suffer by this measure 
of economy. It is especially necessary that children who live 
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far from parks and in overcrowded conditions should have the 
pleasure and the instruction to be gained from nature study 
and drawing from flowers, twigs, branches, &c. We should 
therefore be exceedingly grateful to friends who would arrange 
to send these things to us from the country so that we may 
distribute them to those schools whose teachers and managers 
apply for them. 

The plants, &c., should be sent to 400, Old Ford Road, 
Bow, addressed to Miss N. Smyth. We should be glad if friends 
could arrange to send them as far as possible at regular intervals 
to be arranged with us, in order that the schools may send for 
them at regular days and times. I should be greatly obliged 
if you would make this known through your columns. 

Yours, etc., 


April 11th. E. Sytvia PANKUURST. 


“THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER ” 

With reference to a letter which we printed last week demanding 
the name of “ the Squire’s daughter,” Mrs. Hyndman writes to 
say that the lady herself has always desired publicity, but that 
in deference to the wishes of her relatives, and also apparently 
of the authorities, her name has hitherto been withheld in all 
public references to the case, with the exception of one which 
appeared recently in Justice. Mrs. Hyndman adds that the lady 
is as English as it is possible to be, and gives her full name and 
address, which, however, we do not think it is necessary to 
publish.—Eb. N.S. 


Miscellany 
POPE 


OPE is a poet whose very admirers damn him. Mr. 
P Saintsbury, who has recently been recommending 
him to modern readers, observes that “‘ it would be 
scarcely rash to say that there is not an original thought, 
sentiment, image, or example of any of the other categories 
of poetic substance to be found in the half a hundred 
thousand verses of Pope.” And his indictment of Pope 
as a man is still more thorough. He denounces him for 
“* rascality ’ and goes on rather gratuitously to suggest that 
‘“‘ perhaps . . . there is a natural connection between the 
two kinds of this dexterity of fingering—that of the artist 
in words, and that of the pickpocket or the forger.” If 
Pope had been a contemporary, Mr. Saintsbury, I imagine, 
would have stunned him with a huge roll of adjectives. 
Even as it is he seems to be in two minds whether to be- 
labour or to praise him. Luckily, he has tempered his 
moral sense with his sense of humour and so has been able 
to realise that as a matter of fact, when we consider Pope, 
‘‘some of the proofs which are most damning morally, 
positively increase one’s esthetic delight.” 

One is interested in Pope’s virtues as a poet and his 
vices as a man almost equally. It is his virtues as a man 
and his vices as a poet that are by comparison depressing. 
He is usually at his worst artistically when he is at his best 
morally. He achieves wit through malice: he achieves 
only rhetoric through virtue. It is not that one wishes 
he had been a bad son or a Uriah Heep in his friendships. 
One likes to remember how he pleased his mother by 
allowing her to copy out parts of his translation of the 
Iliad, and one respects him for refusing a pension of £300 
a year out of the secret service money from his friend 
Craggs, the Secretary of State. But one wishes that he 
had put neither his filial piety nor his friendship into writing. 
Mr. Saintsbury, it is true, admires “the masterly and 
delightful craftsmanship in words ”’ of the tribute to Craggs ; 
but then Mr. Saintsbury is, apparently, an enthusiast for 
the Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady—a mere attitude in 
verse, as chill as a weeping angel in a graveyard. 

Pope’s attraction is less that of a real man than of an 
inhabitant of Lilliput, where it is a matter of no importance 


whether one lives according to the Ten Commandments 
or not. One regards him with amusement as a liar, a 
forger, a glutton, and a slanderer of his kind. His letters 
are the dullest letters ever written by a wit, simply because 
he reveals in them not his real vices but his imaginary 
virtues. They only become interesting when we know the 
secrets of his life and read them as the moral blether 
of a diminutive Pecksniff. Historians of literature often 
assert—mistakenly, I think—that Pliny’s letters are dull, 
because they are merely the literary exercises of a man 
overconscious of his virtues. But Pliny’s virtues, however 
lofty-nosed, were at least real. Pope’s letters are the 
literary exercises of a man platitudinising about virtues 
he did not possess. They have an impersonality like that 
of the leading articles in the Times. They have all the 
qualities of the essay except that they practically never 
lapse into intimate confession. They are irrelevant things 
which might as readily have been addressed to one corre- 
spondent as another. So much is this so that, when Pope 
published them, he often altered the name of the recipient 
so as to make it appear that they were written to famous 
persons when, as a matter of fact, many of them were 
written to private and little-known friends. The story of the 
way in which Pope tampered with his letters and arranged 
for their “unauthorised” publication by some pirate 
publisher is one of the most amazing in the history of 
forgery. It was in speaking of this that Whitwell Elwin 
declared that Pope “ displayed a complication of imposture 
degradation and effrontery which can only be paralleled 
in the lives of professional forgers and swindlers.” When 
he published his correspondence with Wycherley, his 
contemporaries were astonished that the boyish Pope 
should have written with such an air of patronage to the 
aged Wycherley and that Wycherley should have suffered 
it. We know now, however, that the correspondence is 
only in part genuine—that Pope, for instance, used portions 
of his correspondence with Caryll and published them as 
though they had been written to Wycherley. Wycherley 
had remonstrated with Pope on the extravagant compli- 
ments he paid him: Pope had remonstrated with Caryl 
on similar grounds. In the Wycherley correspondence, 
Pope omits Wycherley’s remonstrance to him and publishes 
his own remonstrance to Caryll as a letter from himself 
to Wycherley. From that time onwards Pope spared no 
effort in getting his correspondence “ surreptitiously ”’ 
published. He engaged a go-between, a disreputable actor 
disguised as a clergyman, to approach Curll, the publisher, 
with an offer of a stolen collection of his letters, and, when 
the book was announced, he attacked Curll as a villain, 
and procured a friend in the House of Lords to move a 
resolution that Curll should be brought before the House 
on a charge of breach of privilege, one of the letters (it was 
stated) having been written to Pope by a peer. Curll took 
a number of copies of the book with him to the Lords, 
and it was discovered that no such letter was included. 
But the advertisement was a noble one. Unfortunately, 
even a man of genius could not devise elaborate schemes 
of this kind without ultimately falling under suspicion, 
and Curll wrote a narrative of the events which resulted 
in badly discrediting Pope. 

Pope was surely one of the least enviable authors who 
ever lived. He had fame and fortune and friends. But 
he had not the constitution to enjoy his fortune, and he 
was treacherous to more than one of his friends, secretly 
publishing his correspondence with Swift and then setting 
up a pretence that Swift had been the culprit, and even 
earning from Bolingbroke a hatred that pursued him in the 
grave. He was always begging Swift to go and live with 
him at Twickenham. But Swift found even a short visit 
trying. “Two sick friends never did well together,”’ he 
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declared in 1727, and he wrote verses descriptive of the 
miseries of great wits in cach other’s company : 
Pope has the talent well to speak, 
But not to reach the ear ; 
His loudest voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 


Awhile they on each other look, 
Then different studies choose ; 
The Dean sits plodding o’er a book, 
Pope walks and courts the muse. 

“Mr. Pope,” he grumbled some years later, “ can neither 
eat nor drink, loves to be. alone, and has always some 
poetical scheme in his head.”’ Swift, however, stayed in 
Dublin and remained Pope’s friend. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu went to Twickenham and became Pope’s enemy. 
The reason seems to have been that he was more eager for 
a life of compliments than of friendship. He took on the 
airs of a man in love, when Lady Mary saw in him only a 
monkey in love. He is even said to have thrown his spindle 
little makeshift of a body, in its canvas bodice and its three 
pairs of stockings, at her feet, with the result that she 
burst into unforgiveable laughter. Pope took his revenge 
in the Epistle to Martha Blount, where he described Lady 
Mary as Sappho, and declared of another woman that her 
different aspects agreed as ill with each other— 

As Sappho’s diamonds with her dirty smock ; 

Or Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task 

With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask ; 

So morning insects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the evening sun. 
Pope’s relations with his contemporaries were too often 
begun in compliments and ended in abuse of this kind. 
Even while he was on good terms with them, he was fre- 
quently doing them ill-turns. Thus, he persuaded a pub- 
lisher to get Dennis to write abusively of Addison’s Cato 
in order that he might have an excuse in his turn for writing 
abusively of Dennis, apparently vindicating Addison but 
secretly avenging himself. Addison was more embarrassed 
than pleased by so savage a defence, and hastened to assure 
Dennis that he had had nothing to do with it. And the 
end of it all was a suspicion of Addison, nurtured by his 
judicious praise of The Rape of the Lock and the translation 
of the Iliad, and expressed with the genius of venom in 
the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. There was, one is sure, never 
a poet whose finest work needed such arunning commentary 
of discredit as Pope’s. He may be said, indeed, to be the 
only great poet in reading whom the commentary is as 
important as the text. One can enjoy Shakespeare or 
Shelley without a note: one is even inclined to resent the 
intrusion of the commentator into the upper regions of 
poetry. But Pope’s verse is a guide to his own age and 
the incidents of his own waspish existence, lacking a key 
to which one misses three-fourths of the entertainment. 
The Dunciad without footnotes is one of the obscurest 
poems in existence: with footnotes it becomes a perfect 
epic of literary entomology. And constantly throughout 
his verses the names need an explanation in order to mean 
anything. Thus, in the Imitations of Horace, a reference to 
Russell tells us little till we read in a footnote : 

There was a Lord Russell who, by living too luxuriously, had quite 

spoiled his constitution. He did not love sport, but used to go out 
with his dogs every day only to hunt for an appetite. If he felt 
anything of that, he would cry out, **‘ Oh, I have found it!” turn 
short round and ride home again, though they were in the midst 
of the finest chase. It was this lord who, when he met a beggar, and 
was entreated by him to give him something because he was almost 
famished with hunger, called him a ‘* happy dog.” 
There may have been a case for neglecting Pope before 
Mr. Elwin and Mr. Courthope edited and annotated him— 
though he had been edited before—but their omnium- 
gatherum edition has made him of all English poets one 
of the most constantly entertaining. 





Pope, however, is a charmer in himself. His venom 
has graces. He is a stinging insect, but of how brilliant 
a hue! There are few satires in literature fuller of the very 
daintiness of malice than the Epistle to Martha Blount and 
the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. The “ characters ” of women 
in the former are among the most precious of those railleries 
of sex in which mankind has always loved to indulge. The 
summing-up of the perfect woman : 


And mistress of herself, though China fall, 


is itself perfect in its wit. And the variable Narcissa is 
portrayed in porcelain : 

Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash, would hardly stew a child ; 

Has even been proved to grant a lover's prayer. 

And paid a tradesman once, to make him stare ; 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking citron with his Grace and Chartres ; 

Now conscience chills her and now passion burns ; 

And atheism and religion take their turns ; ‘ 

A very heathen in the carnal part, 

Yet still a sad, good Christian at the heart. 
The portrait of Chloe, who “ wants a heart,” is equally 
delicate and witty : 

Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever— 

So very reasonable, so unmoved, 

As never yet to love, or to be loved. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breast, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest ; 

And when she sees her friend in deep despair, 

Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair! .. . 

Would Chloe know if you're alive or dead ? 

She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Chloe is prudent—would you too be wise ? 

Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 


The wit in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot is still more dazzling. 
The venom is passionate without ceasing to be witty. 
Pope has in it made a masterpiece of his vanities and hatreds. 
The characterisations of Addison as Atticus, and of Lord 
Hervey as Sporus : 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk— 
Sporus, “ the bug with gilded wings ”—are portraits almost 
beautiful in their bitter phrasing. There is nothing make- 
believe here as there is in the virtue of the letters. This 
is Pope’s confession, the image of his soul. Elsewhere in 
Pope the accomplishment is too often rhetorical, though 
The Rape of the Lock is as delicate in artifice as a French 
fairy-tale, and the Dunciad is an amusing assault of a master- 
Lilliputian on minor Lilliputians, and the Essay on Criticism 
—what a rout of witty lines to be written by a youth of 
twenty or twenty-one !—is much nearer being a great 
essay in verse than is generally admitted nowadays. As 
for the Essay on Man, one can read it more than once 
only out of a sense of duty. Pope has nothing to tell us 
that we want to know about man except in so far as he 
dislikes him. We praise him as the poet who makes re- 
marks—as the poet, one might almost say, who makes faces. 
It is when he sits in the scorner’s chair, whether in good 
humour or in bad, that he is the little lord of versifiers. 
Rosert Lynp. 


THE MARCH 


i heard a voice that cried, “ Make way for those who 
died |” 

And all the coloured crowd like ghosts at morning fled ; 

And down the waiting road, rank after rank there strode, 

In mute and measured march a hundred thousand 
dead. 
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A hundred thousand dead, with firm and noiseless tread, 

All shadowy-grey yet solid, with faces grey and ghast, 

And by the house they went, and all their brows 
were bent 

Straight forward: and they passed, and passed, and 
passed, and passed. 


But O there came a place, and O there came a face, 

That clenched my heart to see it, and sudden turned 
my way ; 

And in the face that turned I saw two eyes that burned, 

Never-forgotten eyes, and they had things to say. 


Like desolate stars they shone one moment, and were 
gone, 
And I sank down and put my arms across my head, 
And felt them moving past, nor looked to see the last, 
In steady silent march, our hundred thousand dead. 
J. C. Squire. 


Music 
ON PIANISTS 


HAD intended this article to be on something entirely 

I different, but I happened to go in to Mr. William 
Murdoch’s recital at the olian Hall last week, and 

Mr. Murdoch merits some attention. Is it possible, one 
almost asks, that a man who plays like that can be really 
British ? Then one remembers Mr. Frederick Lamond, 
but is reminded that Mr. Lamond, a sincere, thoughtful, 
impassioned player of Beethoven, was obliged to go to 
Germany for appreciation sufficient to enable him to live. 
A like fate would no doubt have overtaken Mr. Murdoch 
if it had not been for the war; for we British prefer little 
boys in knickers and men who put their heads through 
the piano and make faces at us to real artists. That Mr. 
Lamond suffered thereby I have no doubt, for when I 
heard him some of the pon derousness of the German pro- 
fessor had got into his playing. Perhaps it was the over- 
crowded hall and the innumerable weighty volumes of 
Becthoven’s sonatas on the knees of the audience which 
produced that effect ; for it certainly spreads an atmosphere 
of judicial gloom for hundreds of bespectacled Friuleins 
and Hof-this-Rath and Hof-that-Rath to be following on 
your track note by note. Nevertheless, Lamond is a real 
artist (and it is to the credit of the Germans that they 
know it) who plays no tricks, uses his technique solely as 
a means of obtaining adequate interpretation, and possesses 
a genuine emotional sympathy with Beethoven’s music 
which he succeeds in conveying to his auditors. No amount 
of mere Scotch gravity is sufficient to do this, as is shown 
by the example of Professor Donald Tovey, who depresses 
one much as African deserts depressed Schopenhauer. 
I dare hardly apply the word “‘ serious” to Mr. Murdoch, 
because owing to our nineteenth century theologians this 
word came to mean in England the buying of railway 
tickets on a Saturday so as not to break the Sabbath, 
and from such associations it has never got free. Which 
is the worse, the pedantic seriousness of Germany or the 
vacuous seriousness of England, is perhaps a matter of 
taste; but in both countries real, vital seriousness, the 
seriousness of terrific joy, is as exciting as it is rare. The 
best word to describe Mr. Murdoch’s playing is perhaps 
**intense.” It has a concentrated passion and an extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to and relish of tone-colour which 
seem to be revealed in his very attitude at the piano. 


Another remarkable thing about Mr. Murdoch is that his 
favourite composers are evidently Bach and Debussy ; 
he plays them most and he plays them best—better, let 
me say at once without hedging, than anyone living. Many 
half-educated musicians will think that Bach and Debussy 
are as far apart as the North and South Poles, and, in 
fact, one well-known critic was heard to say at Mr. Murdoch’s 
recital that he intended writing a slashing article about 
modern French music, this **‘ Ravel and Debussy craze,” 
this ‘‘ themeless, impressionistic nonsense,” as he termed 
it. This critic, of course, would not dare to write a word 
‘against Bach, but yet he cannot hear that Debussy is 
nearer to Bach than is Beethoven, he wants to see it. The 
fact that Bach wrote in a contrapuntal style and that the 
look of his music is quite different from the look of Debussy’s 
is fatal to our critic’s power of judgment. As with all 
musicians brought up on Prout’s Harmony, which, like 
most books on harmony, is a mass of useless nonsense, his 
eye is more developed than his ear; he is like a man in- 
“apable of telling the difference between a sonnet by Words* 
worth and a sonnet by Meredith, except by the external form. 
It is mere ignorance to accuse Debussy of themelessness, 
and mere deafness to accuse him of formlessness. What 
part does the tune play in Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue—that astounding piece of modern music? Bach 
is modern because he is out to express something infinitely 
more complex and more subtle than an ear-tickling tune, 
and he spreads a wonderful canvas of tone-colour to do 
it. Debussy is going on where Bach left off, before the 
tune-warblers came, the Mendelssohns, the Raffs, the 
Sterndale Bennetts, and the host of forgotten German and 
English composers for the piano of the nineteenth century 
whose idea of composition was to trot out a succession of 
tunes and buy their bass parts from some harmony teacher 
or muddled theorist at sixpence a dozen. None of these 
composers had anything to say except Amen, That is 
why they were so popular in this country; but Debussy 
and Ravel have something to say, and their intense and 
highly concentrated art demands a beautifully sensitive 
touch, great technical gifts, imagination, and a_ highly 
developed musical mind like Mr. Murdoch’s to do it justice. 
The wonderful beauty and imaginative power of Debussy’s 
Canope make a corresponding demand on_ the audience, 
and an audience for the most part mentally undeveloped 
can hardly be expected to appreciate it, any more than a 
child can be expected to enjoy Shakespeare’s sonnets or 
Browning’s Fifine at the Fair. The same somnolent 
incapacity for strenuous mental and spiritual life, and the 
same lazy inactivity of the senses is responsible for the 
popularity of inferior pianists as it is of inferior composi- 
tions. I do not mind that people go mad over Pachmann, 
who, at any rate, is amusing, and who plays very prettily 
and sometimes exquisitely; but I cannot forgive their 
liking for all sorts of piano-punchers, whom I had better 
not name, but who are generally German, Polish or Cos- 
mopolitan Jews whom a pacific Providence has not allowed 
to become pugilists, or for mere prestidigital wonders 
like Moritz Rosenthal, whose very marvellousness is tedious 
and seems devoted to no better purpose than the hundred 
legs of the centipede. Even when we get to the best 
pianists it is rarely, if ever, that we find a combination of 
exceptional technical mastery with tone-power, delicacy of 
touch, brilliance, command of colour, sensitiveness of 
phrasing, variety of feeling, imagination and vital passion. 
Mr. Murdoch possesses all these qualities to a high degree. 
He is not cold like Bauer, he is not hard as Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
frequently is, he is more sincere than Busoni, and he has 
far more depth and imaginative power than Pachmann. 
It is a consolation that he is British. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“ ARNASSUS in Piccadilly” is the headline I see 
P in my paper. Follows an account of a “ séance”’ 
promoted by Miss Elizabeth Asquith in aid of 
the Star and Garter Home. Ten or twelve poets read 
works of their own to an audience of four hundred who had 
paid a guinea apiece. Outside the house a large concourse 
watched the poets arrive. There were Mr. Yeats, Sir O. 
Seaman, Mr. Hewlett, Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Binyon, 
Mr. de la Mare, Mrs. Woods, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. W. H. 
Davies, who is described as looking like “ one of his own 
woodland creatures.” I read that one of the reciters 
intoned, that another was bluff, and that a third ought 
to get somebody else to read for him ; also that Mr. Birrell, 
the chairman, sat with his head buried in his hands until 
the arrival of the first comic turn, Mr. Belloc’s. But I 
wish I had been there: for the account does not tell me 
how it was really done. 
ae 2k aK 


Did the poets sit in the audience and march up to the 
platform one by one as their turns came? Did they stand 
out of sight, each gliding in singly, and then retiring into 
the antral seclusion of the wings when ten minutes was up ? 
Or did they rather, as I prefer to think, sit on the platform, 
the whole dozen of them in a semicircle, listening to, and 
discreetly applauding, each other’s efforts. I am sorry I 
missed it. Some of them will have been exalted by a sense 
of the holiness of their work ; their eyes will have looked 
out across the audience with a prophetic and otherworldly 
fire. Others will have been uneasy and not knowing (unless 
a table was thoughtfully provided) what to do with their 
feet. And one or two, I think, will have been preoccupied 
with the control of their own faces, which, on such an 
occasion, must have “strained at the leash of dignified 
deportment.” 

* * * 

Why is it that so many people feel awkward when they 
are present at a public recitation by a poet of his own 
verse ; and why should writers shrink from such recitations ? 
Amusement on such occasions is closely allied to sheepish- 
ness: both spring from a feeling of inappropriateness, a 
sense that “ the fitness of things’ is being violated. We 
are accustomed, of course, to the other kind of recitation, the 
reading by an interpreter who is not a creator, 'and who is 
not exposing his heart in public: the prize child and the 
local elocutionist who declaims Tennyson’s Revenge, daintily 
fluttering his fingers in the air when he comes to the part 
about the pinnace which is like a bird. But our pocts 
themselves have not recited much. It was not always so. 
“*Omer smote his bloomin’ lyre” in public; he had no- 
where else to smite it, for he (presumably) could not write, 
and his audiences could not read. Every composer of 
tribal lays, from Tubal-Cain (unless his songs were Lieder 
ohne Worte) to the Druidic harpists, sang his compositions 
to his admiring fellows without embarrassment; trouba- 
dours and medizval laureates had no objection at all to 
public recitation. Most foreigners, one supposes, do not 
feel so strongly as we do about it now; but the timidity 
of Englishmen in the matter is very pronounced. I am 
sure that nothing short of the needs of a War Fund would 
have induced some of Tuesday’s performers to face the 


ordeal. 
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It is all a part of our national reserve, that very reserve 
which, perhaps, accounts for the greatness and volume of 
We have 


our poetry, which gives our feelings an outlet. 


the habit of concealing our finest sentiments and our pro- 
foundest emotions. We don’t mind putting them into 
books and then running round the corner out of sight. 
But we dislike unbosoming them viva voce in the actual 
physical presence of strangers. Our dislike of “ scenes ” 
covers equally the public row in a restaurant and the public 
demonstration of our yearnings after virtue and the stirrings 
of our hearts when we hear the nightingale or listen to the 
Atlantic at night. We sit bolt upright at concerts; look 
at pictures with our mouths set like vices; and observe 
‘** Yes, very nice” as, with wistfulness in our breasts, we 
stand on a hill and look at a wooded panorama under the 
moon. The grotesque Englishman who stares at a sunset and 
then laughs and says it looks like a fried egg is really bolting 
in terror from the admission that it looks like the flaming 
ramparts of the world. So, if somebody gets up to recite 
his most intimate feelings, we feel it as almost an indecency. 
He is usually bashful about it himself, and unable therefore 
to recite with that abandonment which will do his poem 
justice. The audience, at least that part of it which is 
most intelligent and self-conscious, feels as if it were in- 
truding. It is like eavesdropping or opening a stranger's 
letters. And everybody is conscious of the national titter 
in the background. When the authors of Prize Poems at 
the Universities give the official reading of their verses, 
their friends invariably assemble to grin in the galleries. 
Undergraduates have still some naturalness. They titter 
aloud, but the adult Englishman titters in silence. It is 
reserve that brings forth the titter and it is still more reserve 
that suppresses it; just as it is reserve that makes our 
soldiers sing, not invocations to England, home or glory, 
but comic songs about cowardice and death. 


te * * 


This alarming series of platitudes, slightly varied in 
accordance with each writer’s tastes and talents, is invariably 
repeated when the character of English people is under 
discussion. But it may be that, at any rate in our attitude 
towards poetry, we are changing. In the last four or five 
years the habit of public readings has been growing; and 
some of our poets have grown quite addicted to them. 
This may be a time of transition: if the enthusiasts for 
recitation keep at it hard enough, people’s constraint may 
be overcome, and it may be regarded as quite an ordinary 
and natural thing for a man to stand on a platform and, 
with all the passion he can release and all the vocal modu- 
lation he can command, chant his lyrics to congregations 
which will yield themselves to him with all the spontaneity 
though less than all the gestures and ejaculations of a 
Welsh revivalist’s converts. It is a commonplace that 
poetry gains by being spoken; and that if verse were 
always read and never recited, poets would be in danger 
of getting out of touch with natural speech-rhythms. We 
could do with a little less amusement and a little more 
excitement ; and we might as well, if cowardice or a sense 
of humour are the only things that hold us back, hold and 
attend public readings until we are as unselfconscious about 
them as we are about church-services or political meetings. 
The worst of it is that poets do not invariably read well, 
and that few persons with the taste for standing on a 
platform and declaiming are competent to take an author's 
place as reciter of his work. There is such a thing as the 
inspired reader of other people’s verse; but the under- 
standing, the inclination, and the voice cannot be expected 
to come often together. When the author himself is 
reciting you can at least be certain that the speaker—unless 
he is a very “advanced” poet indeed—understands the 
work which he is repeating. With other performers one 
always has to take one’s chance. From the professional 


reciter God save us all. 
SoLomon Eacir. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The True Dimension. By WarrINcToN Dawson. Secker. 6s. 

The Lady Aft. By Ricuarp Matrnews Hauierr. T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s. 

Pegeen. By Exveanor Hoyt Brainerp. Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Every schoolboy knows how many beans make five, 
but not even Mr. Bertrand Russell, let alone Mr. Warrington 
Dawson, can tell us how many dimensions make four. 
Mr. Dawson’s book is apparently a first novel, and as such 
is a remarkable performance. It contains no trace of the 
amateur or the beginner. The writing has force, breadth 
and distinction. But what is most remarkable of all is 
the novelty of the theme, which falls into no category that 
I can recall. So skilfully indeed is the atmosphere realised, 
so persistently is the suspense maintained, that right up 
to the end, and after it, one remains doubtful whether the 
theme is a thrill or a joke. It contains many of the elements 
of both, and might claim success as either. The story 
begins with a controversy between Thorpe, dilettante 
artist, and Gareth, working journalist, about the fourth 
dimension. Thorpe, who has just bought a picture so 
modern that its subject is quite undiscernible, defends 
himself on the ground that ‘‘I felt I ought to learn some- 
thing about the Fourth Dimension. These new painters 
have the sense, you know.” Gareth retorts with a reminis- 
cent narrative supposed to be explanatory of what the 
fourth dimension is. He works up anticipation so well 
that, though I am too old for such folly, I could not help 
recalling the ingenuous expectation with which I sat down 
many years ago to Plato’s Phaedo—the exciting expectation 
of really seeing proof of the soul’s immortality. Knowing 
perfectly well that Mr. Dawson could not tell me anything 
I didn’t know about the fourth dimension (about which, 
indeed, a very elementary knowledge of metaphysics is 
enough to show that there is very littie to be said), I yet 
found myself yielding to the excitement, expecting some 
extraordinary revelation. And, 2s I say, Mr. Dawson 
keeps up the illusion. He has wonderfully the air of hesi- 
tating on a threshold which he could cross if he liked ; 
he is the magician with one hand on the black velvet curtain 
which he always just refuses to draw. 

Stripped of its esoteric trappings (if that contradiction 
in terms may be allowed to pass), the story is a delightfully 
inconsequent one, the episodes and the characterization 
having the irrelevance of life. Gareth tells how he shipped 
as nominal purser (getting a salary of a shilling a month 
and paying five shillings a day for board and lodging) on 
a steamer, the Fordham of Liverpool, bound from Charleston 
to Barcelona and other stimulating places. At Barcelona 
he got his discharge for the purpose of transferring his 
services—or rather his investigations—to the Ben Nevis, 
whose skipper alone was worth the money as a psychological 
study. The voyage ended at Glasgow, after many thrills 
caused by Captain Morton’s passion for carrying unprece- 
dented loads and landing himself (or more properly sea-ing 
himself) in impossible situations. Morton’s record—one 
might, were one so minded, call it his ‘* wreckord ”— 
caused that sea-dog no misgivings. 


** Of course, when I wreck my ship I have opportunities for dis- 
playing the old-time qualities, but not otherwise. A wreck’s a wreck 
in any age or any part of the world.” 

** When you wreck the Ben Nevis?” I echoed. 

‘* Oh, not this one! I haven’t got her up on a rock yet, but when 
I do, she'll stay there. I never do things by halves.” 

** You talk of wrecking as if it were a habit with you,” I commented. 

‘** It’s getting perilously like it,’ Morton replied. ‘‘ When a man 
has lost three ships, it begins to look like a monomania.” 


The analysis of this Morton’s character is really brilliant— 
the vanity, the ‘ part-hypnotic”’ powers, the touch of 


genius, the forcefulness, the littleness. But, indeed, evey 
character is vivid, personal and unexpected. The range 
of incidents takes us from a Good Friday procession at 
Seville, lyrically, even rapturously described, and ending 
in the tragic discovery of a horribly starved and tortured 
boy, to an attempted mutiny fostered by the unwise con- 
sumption of methylated spirits, to an exhausted love 
affair between Morton and a Spanish prostitute, to the 
employment of a pair of breeches for frustrating the inroads 
of the water through a hole in a ship’s side—to a hundred 
and one novel, moving or amusing things, with always the 
mock-heroic suspicion lurking behind them. You may 
wonder how the Fourth Dimension comes in. We are 
told at the beginning that it ‘‘ is a help to be more human,” 
and at the end that ‘‘ the name to be given to the Fourth 
Dimension body is an ETHEROID.” A capital joke, no 
doubt ; yet I remain in the supposition that Mr. Dawson ' 
has a serious idea somewhere. Anyway, he has a great 
variety of knowledge and style and a sinister power of 
penetration into odd characters. 

The Lady Aft is also a sea-story, and, as a sea-story, 
better even than The True Dimension. In fact, I think 
it is a better book altogether, being bigger. Mr. Dawson 
has an escape from realism into whimsicality, while Mr. 
Hallett is a harsh realist all through: both have humour, 
but whereas Mr. Dawson’s humour is his main standby, 
Mr. Hallett’s is merely incidental to a terrible and romantic 
tale. (Kindly note that neither here nor anywhere else, 
twenty thousand books of criticism notwithstanding, is 
there any opposition between realism and romance. 
American papers please copy.) The Lady Aft tells how a 
young man, a clerk, a “ stiff,” ships on a vessel “ competent 
by sail or sea for all oceans”: it takes us on the voyage, 
the physical and psychological savageries of which are 
intensified to danger-point by the presence of the strange 
and beautiful lady aft. Her tantalising, provocative, 
maddening influence on the untamed and unintellectualised 
emotions of the crew is rendered with as much precision, 
as much bitter detail, as are the hardships of the fo’c’stle 
or the terrors of the storm. Over all broods a heavy and 
unhappy atmosphere. The obvious comparison, which has 
already been made in other quarters, is with the early 
work of Mr. Joseph Conrad. I do not mean that Mr. Hallett 
rivals Mr. Conrad’s genius, still less that he imitates it: I 
I do mean that he has genius of his own, and that if you 
care for the early Conrad you will probably care for The 
Lady Aft. I would gladly illustrate the power of the style 
by quotation, but no quotation for which I could find space 
would really render the amplitude and impressiveness of 
the atmosphere. The style has in it the sounds and smells | 
of the sea. 

The Very First Sentence of Pegeen runs thus : 

‘* Please, sir, I've come to see to you,” announced the Very Small 
Person. 
That sort of thing gives me a Very Bad Pain. I did not, 
indeed, need to read beyond those thirteen unlucky words : 
given them, I could reconstruct the story from first prin- 
ciples. However, duty drove me on: and I found, as I 
expected, that the hero was an artist, and that the woman 
with whom he fell in love was called (more capitals) the 
Smiling Lady. I do not blame her for smiling: I should 
smile (as our neutral cousins say) if “ candle-light and fire- 
light touched the waves of” my “ thick rippling hair to 
something like burnished copper.” (I wonder how the 
author came to think of that metaphor ?) When the Smiling 
Lady’ rejected her father’s friend Meredith in favour of the 
artist Archibald, she did not say: “ Meredith, certainly 
not ’—no, she smiled through her tears, and 

‘** Daddy always told me you were the finest gentleman in the 
world,” she said, ‘‘ and I think he was right.” 
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Now I am not condemning Pegeen. There are on the 
market Heaven knows how many Very Small Persons with 
hearts of gold and Smiling Ladies with hair like burnished 
copper: the latter always smile through their tears (like— 
though Miss Brainerd has forgotten to remind us of this— 
the sun through an April shower): and there are thousands 
of people who revel in it all. Who am I to deride their 
simple pleasures? I cannot stomach (“ stomach” is the 
word) Pegeen myself, but I anticipate for it a big sale: and 
I am bound in fairness to add that it is very good of its kind, 
so that, if you like it, you will like it a Very Great Deal. 

The publishers, by the way, say: “ Pegeen is one of those 
novels that make their way straight to the heart of the 
reader, unless that reader be a curmudgeon or a shrew for 
whom humour, tenderness, fancy have no charm.” 

GERALD GouLp. 


THE ANGELUS 
The Tidings Brought to Mary: A Mystery. By Pavur 
CLauDEL. Translated by Lovurts— Morcan SIL. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 


Mr. Yeats once declared, in a charming sentence, that 
“in vital translation . . . a work of art does not go upon 
its travels; it is reborn in a strange land.” Miss Sill’s 
translation of L’Annonce faite a Marie is scarcely vital in 
this sense. Dignified though it is, there is in it no rebirth 
of the genius of M. Claudel; it gives us simply a play of 
M. Claudel’s upon its travels. One must praise the taste, 
however, with which Miss Sill has translated many passages 
as well as her courage in undertaking to render so difficult an 
author in English. All French poetry is difficult to trans- 
late into good English, but French dramatic poetry is 
trebly difficult. And when an author writes dramatic 
poetry, as M. Claudel does, in a new convention, his plays 
must call for as profoundly delicate a sympathy in a trans- 
lator as in those who would put them on the stage. 

One is inclined at times to regard M. Claudel as first of all 
a decorative artist. He seems to desire to see the universe 
in a picture more than with his proper sight. One thinks 
of his men and women as of creatures not quite real—crea- 
tures of two dimensions and painted in the flat as in a 
design of Puvis de Chavannes or an illustration of Boutet 
de Monvel. M. Claudel forces the aloofness of his play from 
the actual world upon us in his stage directions where he 
tells us :-— 

The scenes of the drama take place at the close of the Middle Ages, 

seen conventionally, as medieval poets might have imagined classic 
antiquity. 
Sometimes, these figures out of the antique world, as they 
utter their sonorous lines, seem to be the creations of M. 
Claudel rather than of God—to be evocations of the imagina- 
tion rather than men and women. At the same time, how- 
ever conscious one may be of the decorative and evocative 
elements in the play, one cannot read far without knowing 
that here we are in presence of a tragic poem of this visible 
earth. The characters may stand with their heads amid 
clouds of Catholic symbolism ; their speech may be further 
from the prose of London than is the speech in The Master- 
builder ; but their passions, affections, sins, and renuncia- 
tions move us like our own. They are people who, like 
the blindfolded figure in the play, hear 

the sounds of the city and the fields, and man’s voice at the same 
time with the voice of God. 


M. Claudel’s is a dedicated art. Literature is to him a 
ringing of the Angelus. The Tidings Brought to Mary is, as 
it were, a lyrical cry of renunciation. Some readers may 
at first find it shadowy in a Maeterlinckian way. But, 
where the art of M. Maeterlinck salutes the theatre, the art 


of M. Claudel salutes the Queen of Heaven. For him the 
very lark as it sings is “* the eager little cross, with its wings 
spread, singing shrilly before the throne of God.” 
His joyous creatures are crucified into a new joy. Violaine, 
the central figure in the play, all made of colours and the 
sun, kisses a leper because she is so happy as a result 
discovers the supreme happiness, blind and mocked and in 
a leper’s cave in which it is impossible to stand upright. 
The prologue, in which Violaine kisses the leper who had 
once attempted to outrage her, is a scene of amazing dramatic 
power ; and the scene in which Violaine afterwards meets 
her betrothed by the fountain among the trees—“ she is all 
golden, and glows brilliantly at moments when the sun falls 
upon her between the leaves *—and tests his faith in her 
before announcing that she, too, has become a leper, is full of 
the magic of fleeting and foredoomed beauty. Terrible again 
is the scene in which Mara, Violaine’s jealous sister, who 
had stolen her betrothed and borne him a child, brings the 
child after its death to the leper’s cave and, with cries of 
hatred and hope, implores Violaine to bring it back to life 
through her faith in God. The play is set in a time of 
miracles. One is conscious in the background of the 
haloed figure of Joan of Are and the procession which led 
the French King to his coronation at Rheims. One partly 
accepts and partly rejects the miracle by which Violaine 
restores Mara’s child to life, herself the while suffering the 
pangs of motherhood. But one doubts no more after that 
even when one reaches the other beautiful miracle of the 
ringing of the Angelus from the deserted convent on the 
hill at the close. One is lifted by the author’s imagination 
beyond doubt. One would as soon think of doubting as 
one listened to music. 

It is impossible in a quotation to give any sufficient 
idea of the dramatic quality of the play or of the sudden 
human touches by which the author brings us down from 
the world of abstractions to the farmhouse and the fields. 
But of the emotional and imaginative kind of the poetry in 
many of the speeches we have some beautiful examples in 
the last act, in which Anne Vercors, the old father of Violaine 
—who had been to Jerusalem to put his hand in the hole 
the Cross had made in the ground—converses with Pierre 
de Craon and meditates like a chorus on the death of 
Violaine and on life and eternity. ‘ O,” he cries, thinking 
how faithless had been his own faith : 


... O Pierre! this is a time when women and new-born infants 
teach sages and old men! 

Here am I shocked like a Jew because the face of the Church is 
darkened, and because she totters on her road forsaken by all men. 

And I wanted once more to clasp the empty tomb, and to put my 
hand in the hole left by the cross. 

But my little daughter Violaine has been wiser. 

Is the object of life only to live? Will the feet of God’s children 
be fastened to this wretched earth ? 

It is not to live, but to die, and not to hew the cross, but to mount 
upon it, and to give all that we have, laughing ! 

There is joy, there is freedom, there is grace, there is eternal youth! . . . 

O, Violaine ! childjof grace ! flesh of my flesh! As far as the smoky 
fire of my farm is distant from the morning star. 

When on the sun’s breast that beautiful virgin lays her illumined 
head, 

May thy father see thee on high through all eternity in the place 
which has been kept for thee! 

As God lives, where the little child goes the father should go also. 

What is the worth of the world compared to life, and what is the 
worth of life but just to be given ? 

And why torment ourselves when it is so simple to obey? .. . 


How beautiful, again, is the old man’s summary of his life 
and prevision of death with its new circle of labours in a 
later part of the same act :— 


Pierre de Craon, you have many thoughts, but for me this setting 
sun suffices. 

All my life I have done the same thing that he does, cultivating 
the earth, rising and returning hone with him. 
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And now I go into the night, and I am not afraid, and I know 
that there, too, all is clear and in order, in the season of this great 
heavenly winter which sets all things in motion. 

The night sky where everything is at work, and which is like a 
great ploughing, and a room with only one person in it. 

And there the eternal Ploughman drives the seven oxen, with His 
gaze set upon a fixed star, 

As ours is set upon the green branch that marks the end of the 


furrow. 

The sun and I, side by side 

Have worked, and the product of our work does not concern us. 
Mine is done. 

I bow to what must be, and now I am willing to be dissolved. 

And herein lies peace for him who knows it, and joy and grief in 
equal parts. 
It will be seen that the world is not darkened by piety, 
but rather it is revealed in its daily piety, in this strange 
religious play. The Tidings Brought to Mary is praise 
of the earth which it is so perilous not to renounce. One 
may not—we ourselves certainly do not—agree with 
critics who speak of M. Claudel in the same _ breath 
with Aischylus and Shakespeare. But he is assuredly 
a man of genius who has discovered new beauty or at least 
revealed beauty in a new way in literature. 


FEMININE WAR BOOKS 


War Letters of an American Woman. By Marie Van 
Vorst. John Lane. 5s. net. 

A Frenchwoman’s Notes on the War. By Carre pe Prarz. 
Constable. 6s. 

Diary of a Nursing Sister on the Western Front, 1914-1915. 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 

In a French Military Hospital By Dororny Caror. 
Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

In a French Hospital. By M. Eyvpoux-Démians. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

The links between these five books are many. They are 
all written by women, they are all written about the war, 
and they all describe France during the critical months of 
1914 and 1915. Two of them are the work of professional 
writers, and four of them are mainly concerned with the 
inside of hospitals and the nursing of the wounded. At 
first sight they seem to suffer severely from sameness and 
the depressing fact that even war cannot awaken originality 
of thought, feeling, or vision in 1914 where it did not exist 
in 1918. The unkind critic might easily tabulate a whole 
series of quincunxial quotations from these books designed 
to show that the same sights provoked the same feelings 
and the same words from an American woman, two French 
women, and two English women. But the unkind critic 
would also, we think, be unfair, for the five books differ 
markedly in merit, and the vision of each is fundamentally 
distinct. 

Miss Marie Van Vorst is an American novelist. Her book 
consists of letters written by her to her friends. To read 
it is like looking into a room where the lights have all been 
lit and the curtains left undrawn, and people whom you 
do not know are sitting together and talking and drinking 
tea. Miss Van Vorst certainly does leave her curtains 
undrawn, and her book cannot fail therefore to be interesting. 
It is chiefly about Miss Van Vorst, but it is also about her 
friends, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Comte Henry Dadvisard, 
Vicomte E. de Bresson, Mrs. Benjamin Guiness, and it is 
enlivened by their portraits. Most of the book can best 
be described by its authoress’s favourite word “ picturesque,” 
but the most “ picturesque” thing in it is the farewell 
address of Comte Dadvisard to the men of his cavalry 
regiment when he was transferred to an infantry regiment 
at his own request. This is how the address ended :— 


Now go back to your duty, without discouragement, without 
sadness, recalling to yourselves unceasingly the one great thought 





that we have often followed together: this—to know that no one 
man is indispensable, and that above al! the changes that agitate 
humanity, three things alone exist and remain: the intelligence 
which comprehends, the will which believes, and above everything 
else, the sentiment by which we know how to love. 


Those people who deny that there is any difference in 
national temperaments should ask themselves whether they 
can imagine a captain addressing the troopers of the 2nd Life 
Guards at Windsor in similar words. 

Mademoiselle de Pratz writes rather less about Made- 
moiselle de Pratz than Miss Van Vorst about Miss Van Vorst. 
She tells how war came to a seaside place in Brittany, and 
she fails to make her description very vivid. But in the last 
half of the book she discusses at some length and with con- 
siderable insight French political history prior to 1914, and 
the effect of the war upon the French temperament. Miss 
Van Vorst, Mrs. Cator, and Mademoiselle Eydoux-Démians 
all worked as more or less amateur nurses in hospitals in 
France. The two latter give interesting pictures of life in 
a French Military Hospital. The French lady is an optimist, 
and the English a pessimist—which means that the former 
usually saw the good, the noble, and the pathetic in the 
hospital and its inmates, while Mrs. Cator concentrated on 
the petty unpleasantness and ignobility which he who seeks 
may find anywhere. The best thing in Mademoiselle 
Démians’ book is the description of the old peasant, Méchin, 
and his wife who came to the hospital to see their son lying 
mortally wounded there. The letter which Ptre Méchin 
wrote when they returned to the village after the boy’s 
death deserves to be quoted in full :— 

Madame, I have the honour to tell you that we reached home 
at six in the evening after a journey of thirty hours. All our chil- 
dren and grandchildren were waiting for the arrival of the diligence, 
How many tears were shed with ours! It is hard for us to be com- 
forted for the loss of our beloved child, but we must conquer our 
grief so that we can do our duty as working people. As I said to 
my family, it is a duty more than ever, now that the little one has died, 
to defend the soil that we are cultivating. - Méchin, Pére, 
Decorated in 1870. 

Please remind Sister Gabrielle of her promise to have a wreath of 
laurel put on the grave of Private Méchin. We do not want them 
to put anything else. 

We have left the Diary of a Nursing Sister to the last 
because it is so very much the best. This, perhaps, is partly 
due to the fact that the authoress is a professional nurse 
and an amateur writer rather than a professional writer 
and an amateur nurse. This, we feel almost from the first 
page, is at last the real thing. The book gives a wonderfully 
vivid and complete picture of that side of war which concerns 
the progress of the wounded from the battlefield to the field 
ambulance and thence by the ambulance train to the base 
hospital. But the vividness is also due to the fact that a 
Nursing Sister is content to set down what she saw and 
heard simply and almost without comment. The pictures 
of those train-loads of shattered, uncomplaining men are the 
truest and the most moving of all which the dozens of war | 
books have given us. The writer has also been wise enough . 
to jot down in her diary scraps of description and conversa- 
tion which she heard among the wounded ; they not only 
reveal the British temperament as clearly as Comte 
Dadvisard’s address revealed the French, but again and 
again they show that Elizabethan vigour and quality of 
language which is now only heard in the “ people’s ” speech. 





THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS 
Fifty Years of a Londoner’s Life. By H. G. Hipperr. 
Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. | 
Old theatrical gossip seems to have a wider attraction 
than anything else of the kind. Even the archives of sport 
are not so popular as reminiscences about the stage, and 
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persons who spend their lives in and around theatres seem 
to have peculiarly tenacious memories and also a habit of 
treasuring scraps of paper which is by no means universal. 
**T have,” says Mr. Hibbert, ‘*‘ a collection of the Middlesex 
programmes dating back to 1872—a priceless record.”” We 
gather, from his reminiscences now appearing in a con- 
temporary, that Mr. G. R. Sims must own many records 
equally priceless. What makes men collect these things, 
and delight in remembering the names and habits of everyone 
whom they ever saw act in a bad play and everyone they 
ever heard sing an ephemeral song? It is nothing to do 
with Art. Mr. Hibbert is typical of the old kind of dramatic 
critic in that he bothers very little about the theatre as a 
repository of great literature, still less as a centre of social 
propaganda. His memories fascinate him because they are 
memories of past and gone entertainment and amusement. 
And here perhaps is the secret of the almost universal 
interest in this sort of chatter and the obstinate habit that 
theatrical persons have of crowding their houses with old 
programmes and photographs, and their minds’ with 
catalogues of names. It is the pathos of past pleasure. 
Yorick’s skull is at its most appealing, not when you think 
that it has meditated and frowned, but when you imagine 
the laughter that once sat on its mouldered lips. Whether 
it be George Leybourne or Lottie Collins, Cremorne Gardens, 
or Merton’s where “ Champagne flowed river-like,” there 
is an aura of tenderness that clings around these relics of 
faded joys. ‘‘ What’s become of all the gold?” 

Mr. Hibbert is certainly as efficient a chronicler of his sort 
as we have recently read. His tastes appear to have been 
catholic even for a Victorian journalist. He seems 
to draw the line at Mr. Granville Barker’s Shakespeare ; 
but generally speaking he would rather have any theatrical 
entertainment than none; and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who 
writes his preface, assures us that he had rather go to a 
penny gaff than remain in the smoke-room of a provincial 
hotel—a choice which we ourselves, we feel, might also make. 
He starts in Nottingham, where George Dance, it appears, 
made his début as an author. Mr. Hibbert, however, denies 
that Dance wrote the song— 

Come where the booze is cheaper, 
Come where the pots hold more, 

Come where the boss is a bit of a joss, 
Come to the pub next door. 


The question of the authorship of this may, perhaps, be 
allowed to remain unsettled, like that of the origin of 
Junius’s Letters and the Book of Ecclesiastes. But it is 
agreeable to learn that “it had a melody so bewitching 
that Queen Victoria, hearing it played by a military band 
asked for the words”’—and got them! Her comment is 
not recorded. Conceivably it resembled the remark which 
she dropped when somebody tried to make a joke during 
dinner at Windsor: * We are not amused.” This chorus is 
one of the many that Mr. Hibbert gives us: Champagne 
Charley, All Very Fine and Large, Kemo-Kimo, As I Vas 
a Valking, and We Don’t Want to Fight are amongst the 
others. Most of them are inferior to the not very splendid 
music-hall songs of our own time. Of We Don’t Want to 
Fight, sung by the Great Macdermott, Mr. Hibbert tells us 
that “no song—I will not even except Tipperary—had an 
experience so remarkable.” 

It was translated into every language employing the printing 
press. It was mentioned in Parliament. It was quoted in a Times 
leader. It provided Punch with cartoon after cartoon. Learned 
men engaged in controversy as to the origin and meaning of the 
word ‘* Jingo.” 

The song was “ composed by G. W. Hunt, a little man with 
a flamboyant moustache, who had been manager of the 
Cambridge Music Hall.” He dashed it off “ after a persual 
of his morning paper,”’ and the purport of it, as everybody 





knows, was that “‘ the Russians shall not have Constan- 
tinople.” Politics are not often referred to in these pages, 
but they come in again when Mr. Hibbert depicts the 
Alhambra in 1870 with the orchestra playing French and 
German tunes alternately, one-half of the audience mildly 
applauding the former, and the other half saving their 
cheers for the latter. 

The change in “ the halls ” is well shown in the volume. 
We are far from the day when an enterprising manager, 
after covering the entire floor of his establishment with a 
fine carpet, placarded London with the inscription : “ Come 
and spit on Bill Holland’s thousand-guinea carpet.’’ Mostly, 
however, Mr. Hibbert is not much bothered by such things 
as chronology and historical development. He pours out 
his personalities and pictures without much theorising or 
even criticism. The large public which still thrills at the 
names of Arthur Lloyd and Adah Menken, Clement Seott 
and Wilson Barrett, will find Mr. Hibbert’s volume fuller 
and more accurate in its facts than most. His personal 
outlook is kindly, and his curiosity insatiable, even about 
theatrical finance. His anecdotes of the eminent living are 
not very numerous, but Sir J. M. Barrie, who was on a paper 
at Nottingham with him, gets a good share of attention. 
Sir James, apparently, took a job on the Nottingham 
Journal to write twelve columns a week for something under 
three pounds a week. He arrived in the town with his first 
“leader” already written on the fly-leaves of a small 
Horace. The foreman printer divided the matter in the 
paper into two sections; (1) “ noos,” and (2) “tripe.” Sir 
James was writing “ tripe’ at Nottingham when he pro- 
duced his first play, Polly’s Dilemma, “ printed as a detail 
of the Christmas issue of the Nottingham Journal, so that 
we might borrow the type, economically make it into a 
booklet, and so try to sell the play.” 

His first fiction was published in Bow Bells—twenty thousand 
words of succulent sentiment, for which he got three guineas. He 
bought some desired print, The Greek Slave, I think, with the 
money, and pasted the story on the back as indicating its fons 
et origo. 


But it takes something to equal Mr. Shaw’s patent medicine 
advertisement as a first effort in fiction. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Church and the New Knowledge. By E. M. Caittarp. Long- 
mans. 2s. 6d. net. In the Layman’s Library. 


The object of this little book is to *‘ indicate the attitude which 
Christians, in their corporate capacity, should maintain towards the 
flood of new knowledge.” What is the ‘** new knowledge”? Miss 
Caillard specially refers to the insight into the control of the body 
and the mind. ‘* Faith-healing” is now an established fact. Sug- 
gestion now plays a deliberate and important part in the treatment 
of disease. To our extending knowledge of human potentialities, the 
personality of the man we regard as perfect is gradually adjusting 
itself, and Christ, now more than ever, is seen to be the ideal. Miss 
Caillard postulates five groups of characteristics as the things to be 
aimed at in the life of the ordinary human being, and shows that 
these were the distinguishing features of Christ. They are perfect 
health, control of nature, clearness of intellect, broad social sym- 
pathies, and spiritual strength. The duty of the Church is to turn 
the attention of its members to these facts, and, in the added light 
of the new science, to urge them on towards the attainment of the 
character contained in the possession of these attributes. 


THE CITY 
A LTHOUGH the Budget is not a factor to encourage 


Stock Exchange business, for it results in the 
diversion of so much more capital to the Government, 
markets have been firmer than might have been expected. 
Consols remain steady at 57, there being about a dozen 
transactions in this stock daily. The 4} per cent. War Loan 
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stands at about 96§ and the 34 per cent. Loan at about 87}. 
The French 5 per cent. Loan, which has been so astonishingly 
firm, in view of the worsening of the exchange, is beginning 
to give way a little, and holders who do not realise that 
their dividends are payable in francs, and that the sterling 
amount is therefore liable to fluctuation, will be made 
aware of the fact when the next payment is made on 
May 16th; for it now takes frs. 28.75 to purchase a 
sovereign, as compared with 27.50 when the Loan was 
issued. A further large instalment of Japanese 4} per cent. 
Bonds has been purchased by that Government for redemp- 
tion. How near the credit df a great British city is to 
that of the Government is shown by the fact that the 
Liverpool Corporation a few days ago placed £1,500,000 
of Bills payable twelve months hence at an average rate 
of discount of £5 3s. 11d. per cent.; or, put in another 
way, Liverpool received for each £100 year Bill £94 16s. 1d., 
whereas the Government receives for its twelve months’ 
Treasury Bills £95. Two securities which have frequently 
been recommended here at lower prices have come in for 
special, attention during the week, and have jumped in 
price. One is Underground Electric Railways 6 per cent. 
Income Bonds, which have risen to 87 on account of the 
interest being paid free of income tax. Anyone willing 
to invest his money for a year or two, without interest, 
on the prospect of seeing his capital doubled or trebled, 
might do worse than buy this Company’s £10 Ordinary 
Shares at their present price of about 32s. 6d., and the 
A shares at their present price of 6s. The other security 
which has been in demand during the week is the ordinary 
stock of the United Railways of Havana, which has risen 
to 83 on the belief that an interim dividend may be declared. 
The Company is doing so well that it could easily afford to 
pay one. This stock now stands higher than when war 
roke out, for, at the end of July, 1914, it was quoted at 79. 
Investors are now beginning to pick out securities on which 
interest is paid free of income tax, and shares in companies 
which hold out prospects of higher dividends; this is the 
inevitable result of the rise in income tax, and is causing a 
special demand for certain shares like those of meat and iron 
and steel companies. Shipping shares are firmer, for the 
addition of 10 per cent. to the excess profits tax is not a 
serious matter while profits remain as they are. 


a * cy 


An American banker’s circular states that the farmers 
there have sold most of their 1915 crops at better prices 
than seemed probable when they were harvested. The 
scarcity of shipping seems to have worked out to the 
advantage of American and Canadian wheat, as against 
South American and Indian wheat, on account of the 
shorter voyage; the relative cost of moving wheat to 
English ports at the end of February last, as compared with 
February, 1915, and February, 1914, is given as follows :-— 


Feb., Feb., Feb., 

1916. 1915. 1914, 
United States, per bushel ate .. $0.58} .. $0.243 .. $0.06} 
Argentina, do... os -- 108 .. 0.48} .. 0.093 
India, do .. ee -- 090 .. 0.144 .. 0.12 


Wheat was showing signs of falling in America, and the 
outlook for the present year’s harvest indicated a smaller 
yield, the acreage being about 10 per cent. less than last 
year’s, and the plant being reported to be in a somewhat 

oorer condition over a large part of the winter field. The 
income of American wheat growers, however, for the last 
two years is unprecedented. A comparison of the price of 
the Anglo-French 5 per cent. Loan in New York, and the 
price at which New York has taken a new Canadian Loan, 
shows how difficult it is to popularise among American 
investors a security with which they are not familiar. The 
Canadian Loan is being offered in three parcels of $25,000,000 
—repayable in five, ten, and fifteen years—and these three 
series are offered to the American public at prices at which 
they yield 5.1 per cent., 53 per cent., and 5} per cent. 
respectively. et, at the same time, the Anglo-French 
Loan is obtainable in New York at 94} per cent., at which 
price it yields nearly 6} per cent, In other words, the 


American investing public prefers the Loan of its northern 
neighbour, the Dominion of Canada, to a Loan jointly 
guaranteed by two of the richest nations of the world, 
to such an extent that it is willing to pay 99.56 per cent. 
for the Canadian five-year Bonds, but will pay only 944 
for the Anglo-French Bonds of the same maturity. The 
Canadian papers do not hide the fact that they feel flattered 
at the preference paid their country, but at the same time 
express surprise at this difference. 


mK * 


Anyone reading through the speeches of the chairmen 
of important business undertakings at the annual meetings 
of shareholders cannot fail to be struck by the difference 
between the tone which these gentlemen adopt in connection 
with changes in our fiscal relationships after the war, and the 
attitude taken up by the popular Press. At these meetings 
the heads of the big industrial concerns—sometimes timidly, 
sometimes outspokenly—impress upon their listeners the 
undesirability of rushing into preferential or hostile tariffs 
while under the influence of the war. An example is that 
of the chairman of Barry, Ostlere and Shepherd, Ltd., 
the well-known floorcloth manufacturers, and the following 
passage from his speech the other day is worth reproducing : 


I have noticed recently in some influential business circles a 
good deal of time and attention given to the consideration of trade 
questions that may arise at the conclusion of the war, and some 
actual proposals formulated for entering upon a course of preferential 
and hostile tariffs. It seems to me that action of this kind is 
premature; that the one question which should fill the minds 
and absorb the energies of all men at present is to win the war, to 
secure absolute victory and an enduring peace. I strongly hold 
the view that it is not the time, when our minds are naturally filled 
with anger, resentment, and horror at the barbarous and inhuman 
practices of our German enemy—it is not the time to advance 
theories for entering on and continuing a commercial war against that 
detestable enemy. I agree with Mr. Lloyd George that no business 
founded on hate and revenge is likely to succeed, and it is important 
to make sure that in our natural desire to strike and punish the 
enemy, we are not inflicting as great or even greater punishment 
and loss upon ourselves. Other proposals have been put forward 
with the view of increasing our manufacturing efficiency, of reforming 
and improving our Consular system, of giving a greater and more 
fitting representation to commerce in the higher councils of the 
nation, of creating a closer association between science and industry, 
and it is, in my humble judgment, by such means as these that we 
will strengthen and fortify our trade position and enable our manu- 
facturers and merchants to compete successfully with German or 
any other competition. 

* * Bo 


The slackening off in business which followed the intro- 
duction of the Budget extended even to the rubber market, 
but that section has, appropriately enough, shown the 
greatest resiliency. The tendency on the part of the general 
public now seems to be to wait until a Company has issued 
its report and accounts, when, on the favourable showing 
made, its shares rise sharply in value. In these circum- 
stances, the right policy for the smart investor appears 
to be to buy shares in companies whose balance-sheets 
fall due within a few weeks, provided he has reason to believe 
that such balance-sheet will make a good showing. A com- 
pany to which this will probably be found to apply is the 
Bandjarsarie (Java) Rubber Company, whose report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31st last will appear 
next month. This Company owns 1,748 acres in Java, 
of which 745 are cultivated. The two distinct features of 
the company are the large outputs it is obtaining and the 
smallness of its capital. The latter consists of less than 
£45,000, in front of which are £15,000 of 7} per cent. 
Debentures convertible into shares at the rate of 30s. each. 
In 1915 the Company produced 164,823 Ibs. of rubber, 
and should be able to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. next 
month. For the first two months of the present year it has 
produced 38,170 Ibs., and, it is calculated, is earning profits 
at the rate of between 35 and 45 per cent. on its capital. 
Some of this will go in the shape of excess profits tax, but 
when all is said and done, the £1 share seems considerably 
undervalued at its present price of about 27s.6d. In fact, 
I look upon it as one of the best rubber shares it is possible 


to obtain at the present time. 
Emit Davies. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.'s New Books. 
THE LUCK OF THIRTEEN. 


By Mr. and Mrs. JAN GORwWON. With 4 Coloured 

Plates, 16 pages of Half-tone Illustrations and a Map- 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Itis a big thingto say, but all the same we unhesitatingly mainitain 

that this is the most amusing book of travels that has seen the light since 





‘Eothen.” Our authors’ spirits rise superior to cores > +. their 
humour is perfectly spontaneous and perfectly delightful.”—Zvening 
Standard. 


WITH SCOTT: 
The Silver Lining. 


By GRIFFITH TAYLOR, D.Sc. 
Maps, and nearly 200 Illustrations. 
18s. net. 
* His observation is always shrewd and always kindly. There should be 
a grateful welcome for a book that deals with men whose courage and 
endurance remain the imperishat le possession of our race,” —Punch. 


GHENKO $ The Mongol Invasion of Japan. 
By NAKABA YAMADA. With 16 pages of Illustra- 
tions and 5 Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just Ready. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs. Humphry Ward handles this sort of material to perfection, and it 
will be no surprise if the title proves prophetic. ‘A Great Success” is 
certainly what the book looks like,”—Padd Mall Gazette, 


ALCHIMIE GOLD. 
A Novel by B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ Chignett 
Street,” “ Oliver,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


[Just ready. 
RED SCREES. 


A Novel by CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “ Friends 

that Fail Not,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just Ready. 

“An uncommonly fine novel . . . its rich and jovial humour cannot fail 
to be appreciated,”’"—Zast Anglican Daily Times. 


RICHES AND HONOUR. 


A Novel by W. H. ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ The Dominant 
Race,’”” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just Ready. 

“A novel of West African experiences .., a vivid picture of native 
unrest and dramatic crises. A full, vigorous, varied book. ’— Daily News, 


Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


With Facsimiles. 
Small royal 8vo, 
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Just Published. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
IN GERMANY 


By W. Stephen Sanders, with 
a Preface by Sidney Webb 





Published by THE FABIAN RESEARCH DE. 
PARTMENT, and to be obtained from The Fabian 
Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 


Prick SEVENPENCE. 








12th Edition. 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) IS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, ot which over 135 000 have been sold since the first issue, shows 
in full, up-to-date detail the distributioa of the National Income and 
its results. 


| ; 
| Price (in coloured wrapper) - - 
| THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W 





TWOPENCE. 








TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 


Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, 


Sermons reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 


Central 1565. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 
Modern Europe. 1789-1914. 2, 


SYDNEY HERBERT. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This work provides a comprehensive survey of European history 
from the time of the French Revolution to the year 1914. 
ABRIDGED EDITION. ts. net. 
NEW IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Ordeal by Battle. Abridged Edition. By F. s. 


OLIVER. With a new Introduction. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study 


of International Relations, sya.j. 
GRANT, ARTHUR GREENWOOD, J. D. I. HUGHES, 
P. H. KERR, and F. F. URQUHART. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A Cathedral Singer. by JAmss LANE 
ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


Economics. An Introduction for the General Reader. 
By HENRY CLAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


School of Social Science and of Training 
for Social Work 


56, BEDFORD STREET NORTH 

A short course of training for Welfare Supervisors in Munition 
and other factories, consisting of lectures and practical experience, 
has been arranged at the above school, beginning May 2nd. Full 
particulars as to conditions of entrance, nature and length of 
course, &c., may be had on application to the Director of Studies. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, rors, 
is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School ; 
also special articles by members of the St aff and Old Boys, A copy of this 

illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HeapMasTer, Bootham School, Yorks, 


A® ECONOMICAL VISIT TO LONDON.—Ten-roomed house 

on Thames Embankment, near Westminster Abbey, would be lent (with two 
Servants) for about six weeks between May and July to careful tenants without 
children, in return for house in country (with servants) for same period.—Mrs 
SIDNEY WEBB, 4: Grosvenor Road, Westminster Embankment. 


FOR SALE. 

HAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO.—Single page for Sale. 
Cheap at 15%. to thore who cannot afford £3,000 tor a whole copy, Suitable 
for framing. Also Farmer's Essay on Shakespeare's Learning, first edition 

Part of blank of one page cut otherwise fine copy, £1. Inspeetion invited. — Box 798, 
Tur New Statesman, ro Great Queen Street, W.C. 





| | 
INDEX TO VOLUME VI. 
In consequence of the necessity for economy in 
the use of paper, the Index to Volume VI. will 
not be issued as a Supplement, but copies may 
be obtained from the Publisher, free of charge, 
| on application. Binding Cases for Volume VI., 
price 2s. 6d. net ; and bound volumes, price 18s. 
net, will be ready in the course of a few days. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The yearly Subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecti Subscriptions 
10 Great 


should be addressed to the Publisher, 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and fro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST. 


ART AND POETRY. 


FORM. A QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS. Edited by Austin O. Spare and 
Francis Marsden. With contributions, literary and artistic, by many of the 
most famous artists and writers of the day. Royal folio. 6s. net. 


MODERN PAINTING. By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT. 
With 4 Colour Plates and 32 IMustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CAV RIE BRZESKA: His Life and Work. A Memoir. 
EZRA POUND. With 38 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 128. 6d. net. 


THE THEATRE OF TO-DAY. by HIRAM K. MODERWELL. 
With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


OPEN WATER. Poems. By ARTHUR STRINGER. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY, TRA VEL, &c. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN HENNIKER 
HEATON, BART. By his Daughter, Mrs. ADRIAN PORTER. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


may. IFS AND WORK. By EDMUND KNOWLES MUSPRATT, 
L.D., F.C.S., With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A aan BANKER IN THE FAR EAST (AND SOUTH 
AMERICA). By WALTER H. YOUNG (Tarapaca). With 36 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ~ 

DOMESTIC: LIFE IN RUMANIA, By DOROTHEA KIRKE. With 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


val hams OF MALAYA. By ¢. W. HARRISON, Malay Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS. 
A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior). 


With numerous Illustrations by M. Watson WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES. by STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH 
POETS. By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
VIVISECTION. By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
FOOTNOTES TO LIFE. By Dr. FRANK CRANE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. by MADELINE ALSTON. 
3s. . net. 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


FAR-AWAY STORIES. | THE HONEST LAWYER. 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. | By G. V. MCFADDEN. 


THE BYWONNER. aes THE BATHING-MAN. 

By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. | By AGNES GWYNNE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF AN INDIS- By MADGE MEARS. 
CRETION. ByJ.W.BRODIE-INNES. THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 
STRUCK BY ety tthe gS . By WATSON & REES. 

y BU v «INE. ~ 

HEARTS AND FACES “| PIERRE NOZIERE. 

By J. MURRAY GIBBON. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

LOUISE AND BARNAVAUX. 


BFOWNIE. 
By AGNES GORDON LENNOX. By PIERRE MILLE. 3s. Gd. net. 
A Mrs. JONES. By Mrs.C.S- PEEL 


AFRAID. By SIDNEY DARK. 


NOVELS AT 1s. NET EACH. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. The JOYOUS ADVENTURES of 
By JOHN BUCHAN. ARISTIDE PUJOL. 


A KISS FROM FRANCE. GREAT snakuee | 1 UOCKE. 
By A. NEIL LYONS. By WILLIAM CAINE. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 














SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
pol tHe PRESENT TIME 
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and the Land 


By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 


The recently announced scheme of the 
Board of Agriculture for organising 
women workers to replace men on the 
land gives to this book a singular import- 
ance. It is clear, practical, and thorough, 
and puts for the first time before the 
educated women of England the real 
facts of the part they may play. 

With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
net. 


The Tidings brought to 


Mary : A Mystery 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


“A Play of Old France, by one of the 
most significant of the writers: of the 
France at the present moment.’ 

—The Times. 
‘This beautifully printed version has 
been made by Louise Morgan Sill.” 
—Daily News. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The Night Cometh 
By PAUL BOURGET 


“‘ There is a large public in this country 
brought intimately close to death, for 
whom the sane, cogent reasoning of Marsal 
will have a powerful attraction. M. 
Bourget’s master hand shows clearly 
through the translation which thus proves 
the adequacy of Mr. Frederic Lee’s 
labours.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 6s. 





Love by an Indian River 
By F. E. PENNY 


‘Mrs. Penny displays here, as always, 
her close acquaintance with the Indian 
native and his point of view and conse- 
quent action. ... We have all the fascinating 
detail and nomenclature of a heathen 
religion, the devil dance, the poojah, and 
say nothing of a most attractive Indian 
baby. The real right thing.” 

—Daily News. 6s. 


Poor Dear Providence 
By PHILIP KENT 6s. 


“Always pleasant and readable and 
especially interesting in the passing 
pictures of the actualities of life in the 
Navy.’ The Scotsman. 


SHORTLY. 


In Seven Lands 


A New Volume of Reminiscences 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
With numerous illustrations from con- 


temporary sources. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, t2s. 6d. net. 


A Citizens’ Army 
A Review of the Swiss Military System. 
By JULIAN GRANDE 


With an Introduction by Col. F. FEYLER, 
Military Critic of the Journal de Genéve. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
St. Martins Lane, London 
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